SAN FRANCISCO-OAKLAND BAY BRIDGE 


THE SAN FRANCISCO-OAKLAND Bay Bridge, the world’s longest, is a monument to 


the combined engineering genius and mechanical skill of all the ages. Started on July 9, 
1933, the bridge was opened on November 12, 1936, at a total estimated cost of $77,200,000, 
the greatest amount ever expended for a single structure. The total length is eight and one- 
quarter miles while the bridge proper is approximately four and one-half miles. This mam- 
moth bridge is the link that ties San Francisco to the East Bay area. 
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There When You Need It! 


7 OUR local ACBofA credit bureau can furnish a report at a 
moment’s notice, at all hours of the business day, through good 
times and bad. 





But this stand-by service is dependent on your cooperation. 
Without your purchase of in-file and up-to-date reports, the bureau 
could not exist. Without your ledger experience, Factbilt reports 
would lose their true meaning. 


There is never a time for carelessness in credit sales. In addi- 
tion, you have a second reason to support your credit bureau through 
the tricky days of Regulation W: The essential information will 
not be there when you need it most, unless you and other credit 
granters cooperate all the way, all the time. 
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-+Instantly and 
without Question 


Credit-sound charge custo- 
mers ore an importont 
asset to modern retail 
trode. It pays to keep them 
sctisfied! Retailers — big 
ond smoll and from coast 
to coost——hove proved thot 
the KELLOGG Credit 
Authorizing System keeps 
good chorge customers 
happy by expediting credit Kellegg Credit 
opproval to the Nth degree. ——s — 
Slip Perferator. 


1) Soles person mokes 
out charge soles slip, 
dials proper credit 
authorizer and ploces 
slip in Kellogg Per- 
forator built into Credit 
Authorizing phone. 


© Credit ovthorizing 
clerk locates customer's 
file — presses o button 
that operates the Per- 
forator, indicating that 
credit is OK. 


(3) The entire transaction 
tokes just o few sec- 
onds—is error-proof. 
There are no annoy- 
ing questions, no 
Quess work. 
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KELLOGG SWITCHBOARD AND SUPPLY COMPANY 
6650 South Cicero Avenue, Chicege 38, Hlinois 


GET THE FACTS 
let us explain in detoil how 
cov you can improve relations with 
zooAY your vaivable charge i +. 
SSSSSSSSSSSSSSSESESESESEESEESEHE HEHE EHH S 
Switchboerd and Supply Company 
6650 %. Cicero Ave., Chicoge 38, II. 
Dept. 14-K 
Please send ws complete information on credit ow 
thorizing procedure 


NAME 

COMPANY___ 

CEB eee 
city — —ZONE STATE -_ 





Seeeeeeeeeeseceseeees, 
Peccecccceseceseeeese® 
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DUAL FILM-A-RECORD 


ALL-PURPOSE Microfilming Machine 


The Only 


The great new Dual Film-a-record definitely 
gives you the most in microfilming—the fastest 
feeding, clearest images, widest throat ... the 
most flexible, efficient and economical opera- 
tion. You can film by any of the three methods 
shown at right, choose any of three reductions, 
use either 16mm or 35mm film. To change from 


one to two-sided photography, you just flip a 
switch. Documents are ejected at eye-level, 
within easy reach and in the same order as fed. 
All controls are directly in front of the operator. 
Ample leg roomis provided. All this and more you 
get in Dual Film-a-record, the only all purpose 
microfilm machine, at a surprisingly low price. 


You can hand feed up to 500 checks in one minute 
because Dual Film-a-record photographs 125 feet 
of paper in 60 seconds, separates documents auto- 
matically. With the exclusive 15-inch feeding throat 
you can film records with printed areas up to 1414” 
wide. If desired, an independently powered auto- 


matic feeder can be used. 
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You can microfilm both sides of records simultane- 
ously side by side; or one side only using the full 
width of the film; or one side only down half the 
film and up the other half, thus doubling film 
capacity. And you can make two identical copies 
simultaneously on duplicate rolls of film by any of 
the above methods. 

















You can hand feed up to 500 checks in one minute 
because Dual Film-a-record photographs 125 feet 
of paper in 60 seconds, separates documents auto- 
matically. With the exclusive 15-inch feeding throat 
you can film records with printed areas up to 14!” 
wide. If desired, an independently powered auto- 
matic feeder can be used. 





Use any of three reduction ratio;—24 to 1, 32 to 
1, or 37 to 1— whichever gives you the best combi- 
nation of readability, space-saving and film econ- 
omy. In less than a minute you can change the lens 
assembly in the single, fixed camera to get the de- 
sired reduction. Loading is easy. The camera will 
accommodate one or two rolls of 16mm, or one roll 
of 35mm film. 


FREE illustrated booklet, F264, describes the Dual Film-a-record 
in complete detail. Get your copy today—write to Room 1492, 
Management Controls Reference Library, 315 Fourth Ave., New York 10. 





THE FIRST NAME IN BUSINESS PHOTOGRAPHY Memington. Mtand 
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California's Growth 
And the Credit Education Aspect 


FRANK BATTY, Orinda, California 
Past President, National Retail Credit Association 
Member, Credit Education Committee, N.R.C.A. 


HE STATE OF the Golden West is now com- 

memorating the one hundred and first anniversary 
of her admission to the Union with a history both ro- 
mantic, fascinating and unparalleled. The Westward 
trek continues unabated and the injunction of Horace 
Greeley is literally fulfilled beyond his wildest dreams 
and imagination. 

The San Francisco Chamber of Commerce has just 
released some actual and predictive estimates on popula- 
tion which are of more than ordinary interest. “By 
1960 some 3,600,000 people will be living in the nine- 
county San Francisco Bay Area. The three peninsula 
counties of San Francisco, San Mateo and Santa Clara 
alone will have some 1,500,000 persons, according to the 
forecast with 1,330,000 in the East Bay and 473,000 in 
the North Bay. Currently the three Peninsula counties 
have 1,301,700 people; their population jumped 380,000 
in the last 10 years, a greater gain than was made by 34 
of the 48 States.” 

If the above figures prove to be accurate, and there is 
no reason to doubt them, then the three Peninsula coun- 
ties of the San Francisco Bay district and with which this 
article is mainly concerned, will gain approximately 50,- 
000 new families. Bert Barnes, editor of The Pick Up, 
published by the United Parcel Company, made some 
startling deductions on what has happened in the Nation 
during the last decade, and which are quite apropos to 
the theme of this article. 

We are informed that since 1940: 

“Thirteen and a half million old customers have died. 

“Over seventeen million marriages have taken place. 

“Over thirty million babies have been born. 

“Over one-third of all present families in the United 
States have been formed. 

“Out of the total population in the Nation today, sixty- 
three per cent do not remember World War I. 
“Fifty-two per cent do not remember a Republican ad- 

ministration in the White House. 

“Forty-eight per cent do not remember what conditions 
were like before World War II. 

“Forty-four per cent are consciously experiencing for the 
first time a free market in which they can buy what 
they want from normal assortments. Obviously, that 
‘new’ buying public is a pretty big chunk of the 
total market, and it’s getting more important every 
day.” 


The influx of 50,000 new families in a given area is 
indeed a force to be reckoned with and therein lies the 
great potential for the retailer and particularly his credit 


department. Many of these families will remain and 
establish themselves permanently; they will either buy, 
build or rent homes and provide themselves with the 
necessaries of life; members of these families will marry, 
raise children and conform to a new society; and many 
who have had credit privileges in their former abode, 
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will seek to establish their credit in the community, open 
new accounts and enter into contracts. 

It is estimated that the average retailer has an annual 
turnover in his credit customers of about 20 per cent and 
a complete turnover in five years, due to death, moving 
from the district, quit trading and decided to pay cash. 
Dr. Phelps states in his Retail Credit Fundamentals, 
“This continuous ebb and flow of accounts, tends either 
toward success and progress or toward failure. To an 
important degree the continuance in business and the suc- 
cess of the house depends upon making old accounts 
profitable and constantly securing profitable new business. 
That the credit sales department as well as other depart- 
ments of the store, has a significant part to play in both 
jobs is apparent.” 

Three main avenues are open to the retailer for secur- 
ing new business, (1) to take away from his competitor ; 
(2) to persuade his cash customers to open charge ac- 
counts (a debatable subject) ; and (3) by far the most 
important, to secure new and profitable accounts. What 
constitutes a profitable account, the acquisition cost and 
the point where the profit ends and the loss begins, are 
subjects which demand more time and space than is at 
present available. 

The point to be emphasized is, that in the arrival of a 
large number of new residents the unique opportunity is 
presented for the retailer to seek and secure his share of 
patronage; a newcomer will often respond to the first 
invitation he receives and the credit department to that 
extent, bridges the gap caused by the 20 per cent loss of 
old customers ; 

Obviously the initial step ‘is to obtain a complete ap- 
plication and to secure antecedent information by a Bu- 
reau report showing how the applicant paid his bills in his 
home town. To some credit executives these observations 
may appear to be trite and commonplace, but unfortu- 
nately the corner grocery and the small businessmen, who 
constitute the great majority, fail to observe proper pro- 
cedure in extending credit and consequently suffer high 
bad-debt losses and this is clearly shown in a Federal 
Reserve Survey. 

The practice of encouraging a person to fill in his own 
application blank or what is known as the “silent credit 
manager” is not disparaged, but no such innovations can 
ever supersede the personal interview. There is no sub- 
stitute for the exchange of friendly greetings and that 
face-to-face contact not otherwise present and on which 
first and lasting impressions are made. Interviewing a 
credit applicant is one of the fine arts of retailing and 
should be so regarded. It is certainly not the assignment 
for an automaton or a novice. 

Some time ago I was the guest speaker at a meeting of 
store owners in a small country town. In the discussion 
which followed the address, it was disclosed that during 
the month, no less than eleven “skips” had departed for 





regions unknown without leaving a forwarding address, 
all owing bills in varying amounts from $10.00 to $50.00. 
The question was asked of the merchants, “What kind of 
an application do you take?” and without exception, the 
answer came, “We don’t take applications; we write up 
a sales slip if they want it charged, get the name and 
address and send a bill at the end of the month.” The 
guest speaker’s reply need not be recorded here. 

In a survey of commercial failures and bankruptcy in 
an eastern city it was shown that of 238 businesses re- 
porting on the subject, 32, or 13.4 per cent used credit 
bureaus and 206, or 86.6 per cent did not use this agency 
as an aid to carrying on their credit business. It is still 
a startling fact that credit losses exceed fire losses. 

A brochure issued by Dun & Bradstreet entitled “Why 
do businesses fail?” shows that in 1949 the recorded 
failures in continental United States numbered 9,246, the 
highest in seven years, with current liabilities in excess 
of $308 million dollars. The concluding paragraph of 
the survey states, “The underlying cause of most failures 
is inefficient management or incompetence.” 

Three additional reasons may be ascribed: (1) Lack of 
capital, (2) ignorance of business methods, and (3) the 
unwise extension of credit. We may now preperly in- 
quire as to the reasons for failure and bankruptcy among 
individuals and the similarity with those pertaining to 
commercial cases is very evident. 

True, we are all more or less plagued with the ever 
increasing burden of taxation and the consequent high 
cost of living, but even in normal times the principal 
causes and the basis of financial embarrassment in families 
may be attributed to unsystematic management of house- 
hold affairs, extravagance and living beyond means, re- 
sulting in overbuying and pyramiding of the charge ac- 
count. The time-worn tradition that 98 per cent of the 
people are honest is too often used as a subterfuge for the 
extension of credit in borderline cases. 


Dishonesty is Not the Problem 


Dishonesty, per se, is not the problem; the real and 
inveterate evil is irresponsibility and violation of con- 
fidence; the dignity of, and the reverence for an obliga- 
tion is an outmoded phrase in the mad scramble for the 
consumer’s dollar. In the foregoing the traceable reasons 
for failure among businesses and individuals are enumer- 
ated and sustained by reliable authorities and personal 
experience. If these things are the bane of our com- 
mercial life as a nation, then precisely, what is the 
antidote and wherein may it be sought and applied ? 

The answer is to be found in a single all-embracing 
word, education. It is definitely relevant to apply the 
word to Credit, for so closely identified with CHAR- 
ACTER as it is, the true basis is at once apparent. 
Credit defixed is the power (or ability) to obtain present 
goods, money or services in exchange for a promise to 
render a future equivalent; the obligation is a moral one, 
the crux lies in the promise to pay. Credit education con- 
sists, therefore, of emphasizing moral values and in the 
deveiopment of character as the first principle, supple- 
mented by the knowledge and application of sound eco- 
nomic practice and essential training. The consumer must 
be educated as to what is required in accordance with his 
promise and also with the credit policies of the store; 
the unique opportunity presents itself when the applica- 
tion is made. The interviewer holds the key. 


The credit department staff must be educated and 
trained in each specific duty, otherwise it is a case of 
“the blind leading the blind.” Too often the credit execu- 
tive is unable, but not unwilling, to devote sufficient time 
to the training of his staff. He is preoccupied with the 
“petty round of irritating concerns and duties” which 
comprise his routine. In smaller stores credit is handled 
often haphazardly by untrained employees without knowl- 
edge of credit principles and practice. 

It has long been the hope of credit leaders that a sound 
practical course in retail credit, should be included in 
the curriculum of every college and high school in the 
nation and that hope is gradually becoming a reality. 
Today credit management is being taught in many uni- 
versities and its importance is rapidly gaining recognition. 

A splendid example of University cooperation is that 
of San Francisco. For many years the Associated Retail 
Credit Men of that city conducted a short course during 
the winter months, however, the problem of securing a 
suitable meeting place and the carrying out of the pro- 
gram presented difficulties. The decision to collaborate 
with the University of San Francisco proved to be a 
happy thought and for five semesters the course, more 
comprehensive and embracing both elementary and ad- 
vanced training, has been adopted as part of the regular 
schedule of the Business Administration. 

The University offers unrivaled facilities for such 
courses and the psychology in conducting the classes in a 
scholastic atmosphere is of inestimable value and is fully 
appreciated by the students. The new library, on the 
campus, recently completed at a cost of nearly one and a 
half million dollars, is one of the most modern and finely 
equipped in America. Included are copies of all books 
published by the National Retail Credit Association, The 
Crepir Wor.p and many trade journals. 

With such opportunities for educational advancement 
there can be no excuse for any store, large or small, fail- 
ing to encourage its employees to enroll in these credit 
courses offered for their benefit. The Education Com- 
mittee of the N. R. C. A., and the Associated Credit 
Bureaus of America in conjunction with the numerous 
Credit Associations are all working in earnest to promote 
credit study classes throughout the country. The en- 
thusiastic cooperation and initiative displayed by the Bu- 
reau managers is to be most highly commended, for with- 
out their aid, the task would have been almost impossible. 
Within the next few months a new and revised larger 
edition of Retail Credit Fundamentals will be ready for 
distribution. 

The masterly address by Henry Heimann, Manager, 
National Association of Credit Men, at the N. R. C. A.’s 
Chicago conference in June, cannot fail to have inspired 
those who were fortunate enough to hear it and to the 
many who read the address in the August issue of The 
Crepir Woriv. Said Mr. Heimann: “Your oppor- 
tunity is much greater than those of us who are in the 
wholesale field; you are in closer contact with the men 
and women who are the ultimate consumers; you have a 
closer insight into human nature; you can and should be, 
the most influential body in the business world; you see 
economics at first hand; and in your daily life you know 
the value of true character.” 

Credit education and the wider horizon through the 
medium of stucy classes, provide that great opportunity. 
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Installment Credit Selling 


WALTER THORNBURGH 
{ ‘ Credit Manager, Jackson’s, Oakland, California 





President, District 11, National Retail Credit Association 


HE CREDIT DEPARTMENT?’S functions 

of the past, and it still may be in existence in 
a few departments now, consist of taking applica- 
tions, looking at the ledger history of customers, 
who want to add to or reopen their accounts, get- 
ting credit reports, going over those reports, ar- 
ranging terms, accepting or declining the appli- 
cants and then doing a lot of the necessary paper 
work, most of which is routine. 

Now all of the above is necessary. It is even more 
necessary today than it has been since the war. The 
credit conditions of right now call for the best possible 
judgment and understanding of the Credit Department. 
More carefully taken applications is necessary. This 
means looking carefully for frequent changing of resi- 
dence, for frequent changing of jobs, and the type of 
occupations, and all of the things that make up a good 
credit application. 

There is one item that is often overlooked that has a 
lot to do with it, and that is the number of dependents. 
It makes a lot of difference in the credit ability of a 
person whether he has three, six, eight or ten de- 
pendents, because other than just an exemption on his 
income tax, it does cost money to take care of dependents. 
Now this “something new that has been added” to the 
Credit Department is real honest-to-goodness salesman- 
ship, coupled with credit judgment. 

The first step tor the Credit Manager and the Credit 
Department is to create a real and friendly understand- 
ing with the Sales Department so that the salespeople 
will remove all fear that they may have the old-time, 
hard-boiled, glassy-eyed Credit Department. We must 
make it clear that the Credit Sales Department is nothing 
more or less than the continuation of the sales effort of 
the store. We begin where the salesmen leave off. 

The three added functions of the really up-to-date 
Credit Sales Department are: 

1. Obtain through better selling the best possible 
terms, larger down-payments, and shorter maturities. 
Show the customer where he benefits by such a process. 
The average customer would certainly like, if he were 
buying a refrigerator, to have the salesman say, “I think 
I can get you that for about two and a half, or five dol- 
lars or ten dollars off.” The customer would love that. 
Now it is up to the Credit Department to show them 
how they can get that—because for every dollar of a 
down-payment and for every month that they cut off 
of the maturity date of that contract, means real saving in 
dollars and cents. You would be surprised if you knew 
what an extra $25.00 or $50.00 down-payment would do 
on a refrigerator and a 12-month contract instead of an 
18-month contract. You would be surprised! Just take 
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your pencil and figure it out for yourself. Find out how 
much saving that would mean to a customer. During 
the interview you might also find out that this customer 
has a savings account, on which the bank is paying him 
2 per cent interest per year! Now then, need I say more? 
You just go on from there, and show the customer if 
he really wants to make his money work, let him 
“bounce some dough” on this contract. It works! But 
you have to work at it. 

2. Encourage salespeople to bring customers that they 
cannot close to your Credit Sales Department. Now and 
then customers come into your store, just to look around 
or they want to look someplace else, perhaps across the 
street. Perhaps I should say that our salespeople are 
not permitted to make terms on the floor. That is a 
function of the Credit Department, and how they love 
it. So they say to the “looking” customer before he 
leaves, “I'd like to take you up to the friendliest Credit 
Department you ever saw and perhaps you'd like to see 
how this will look on paper. You'd like to see what 
the down-payment would be, if any, and the monthly 
terms.” So they bring them up to us. 

Our approach to that customer is a little different from 
that of the salespeople. In the first place, we make them 
comfortable in the office. They are relaxed and we as- 
sure them that we are not salespeople. We do not get a 
bonus. The only thing that we are looking out for is 
the customer’s own interest. People are concerned mostly 
with their own self-interest. If a photographer took a 
picture and you are in it, and tomorrow you get a copy 
of it, what is the first thing you look at? Your own 
picture. 

The Proper Manner of Approach 

So we begin to approach this customer on the basis, 
“Do you like the merchandise?” “Do you plan to buy 
soon?” We talk about the down-payments. We show 
them where it is an advantage for the customer to pay 
something down. You know it is economically sound 
to take money out of a savings bank or a building and 
loan or any place else to make a down-payment on 
furniture or appliances. That is what you really save 
for, isn’t it? However, it is not economically sound to 
remove that kind of money to make your monthly pay- 
ments. That should be always paid out of current 
income. 

The first thing you know we reach in the drawer and 
unostentatiously lay a contract down and we write down 
what the monthly payments are. Now we come to the 
crux of the whole deal. If they will answer the next 
question, you have a sale. That next question is, “What 
time in the month would be the most convenient for you 
to make your payments?” Believe me, if they will an- 
swer that question, just keep right on writing. Turn 





the contract around and hand them your pen. You 
know signing a contract is a little like death. There is 
something final about it. 

Our salespeople bring the customer to us with just 
the amount on the back of his card and what the 
merchandise is. They introduce the customer and then 
leave. We prefer to talk to the customer alone. We 
keep these cards and every one of them that we close, 
we keep track of. Our records show that we close more 
than 50 per cent of these “lookers.” Now it can be 
done! It is like the man who had a poultry farm right 
next to the ostrich farm, and one day an ostrich egg 
rolled under the fence. So the rooster called his hens 
together and said, “Now listen, girls, I don’t want to 
complain, but take a look. It can be done.” 

3. Add additional sales to a good customer. We see 
by the credit application or our ledger experience that 
they are good for anything we can induce them to buy. 
So like a good second baseman we run around back of 
the shortstop and if he misses the ball, we get it. 

We comment on this new two-piece set that they are 
buying. We compliment them on their choice. We say 
it is beautiful. How about the rug they are going to put 
it on? You explain to them how much of the beauty 
of the two-piece set they will lose by putting it on a rug 
that does not measure up to it. Suggest that they get 
a new rug, new drapes and so on and so forth. You 
would be surprised how much additional business we add. 

It is up to your Credit Manager and your Credit 
Department to keep posted on the selling events of the 
store, attend sales meetings and know what is going on. 
Also, it is not a bad idea if we are tipped off to merchan- 
dise that has been in stock for quite a while. Maybe 
we would be better off to have slow accounts on our 
books than to have that merchandise in our inventory. 
So we try to help out that way. 

There are many salespeople and many credit people 
in business today that started in this business during the 
war and really do not know what it is to get right down 
and scratch gravel and sell. The other day I clipped a 
little piece out of the United Parcel House Organ, The 
Pick-Up. It is called “A Wonderful Thing,” and reads 


as follows: 


“Here is to experience. While inexperience flits and 
flutters about a task, experience can move in, take the 
problem apart and solve its puzzle. Experience is what 
enables the little woman to start preparing a big dinner 
at a certain time and have everything come out sweet 
and hot exactly three hours later. Experience is what 
a football coach wants on his team when it is fourth 
down and goal to go on any tough Saturday afternoon. 
You can see experience in the way a craftsman handles 
his tools, and in the way a golf ‘pro’ puts his clubs to 
work. You can hear experience in the voice that knows 
what it talks about and talks what it knows about. 

“Experience rubs no magic lamp, looks for no lucky 
breaks, because experience knows the facts and the an- 


swers, the short-cuts and the road blocks. You can do 
with experience but you can’t do without it. It takes 
experience to make the fine products you sell and those 
you buy.” 

If your interviewers are not already top salespeople, 
get busy and teach them. You people all know how to 
sell. Work with them. A couple of years ago I hap- 
pened to be out on the floor and I heard one of our sales- 
men as he was showing a bedroom set to a man and his 
wife. He said, “Would you like to buy that?” That is 
just the way he said it. The man said, “No.” Then 
they turned around and walked out. 

Encourage your Credit Manager to belong to and take 
an active part in the Credit Granters Association in your 
community. There they get the valuable exchance of 
ideas because ideas are worth more than money. If I 
have a dollar and you have a dollar and we trade dol- 
lars, we each have a dollar. But if you have an idea and 
I have an idea and we exchange ideas, we each have two 
ideas. 


Credit Manager Should Attend Conferences 


Encourage your Credit Manager to attend the Con- 
ference of District Eleven of the National Retail Asso- 
ciation held in April each year. It is money well spent. 
If you want to do something extra special, then send 
your Credit Manager to the National Conference held 
each year about the middle of June. He will meet the 
top credit people of the country—assembled in furniture 
and appliance and other groups, in round table discussions 
of problems that are common to all of us. 
worth while. 


It is well 


Your Credit Manager should study carefully every 
clerical problem that he has—the paper handling, book- 
keeping, etc., and devise ways of short-cutting all routine 
in order to reduce the operating costs of his department. 
Just because you have done something for ten years, do 
not assume that there is nd other way to do the job. I 
do not say it is not the right way, but maybe it can be 
improved. That is part of his job. 


This will be a good year for those who are prepared 
to meet it. The right merchandise and an alert sales 
force are needed, but this combination cannot do it all. 
You need the help of an expert Credit Department and 
this will add many dollars to your sales volume. 


Your Credit Manager has all kinds of worries. He 
either gets gray or he gets bald. He must make quick 
decisions, sometimes in only one minute because the cus- 
tomer wants to take the merchandise with him. In 
borderline cases whatever you do you are wrong. The 
minute you take one, then that sinking feeling comes 
over you. There is another P. and L. If you do not 
accept it, there goes a good customer you kicked out 
the front door. 


Your Credit Manager also worries about collections. 
He worries whether P. and L. is going to be too large or 
too small and both of them are bad. If he or she and your 
Credit Department are really ready to meet 1951 con- 
ditions, just remember one thing: be sure they are not 
underpaid. When you go to your store, sit down with 
your Credit Manager and talk over your store problems. 
He has a lot of valuable information and there are a lot 
of other valuable things he can contribute to the success 
of your store. wk 
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Making It Easy to Say “Charge It, Please” 


DAVID K. BLAIR, Credit Manager, H. Liebes & Company, San Francisco, California 
Director, District 11, National Retail Credit Association 


OR MANY YEARS, merchants have been seeking 

new ways to encourage their customers to open a 
charge account. Many methods have been tried with 
varying success. No matter what method was used, the 
problem could always be stated: “How easy can you 
make it for the customer at the same time protecting 
yourself against possible loss from customers who intend 
to defraud you?” 

Naturally, the Credit Bureau, with its vast files of 
information on the members of the community, is the 
main safeguard of our receivables. A complete report 
from the bureau on each new charge customer will do 
much to reduce losses from premeditated fraudulent pur- 
chasers. 

In addition”to this, most merchants require the use 
of trained credit interviewers in the taking of the applica- 
tion. The use of this type of personnel as a protection 
from fraud is twofold. First, the information on the 
application is taken in such a manner as to assist the bu- 
reau in making a positive identification of the applicant 
and, secondly, the interviewer is often able to detect dis- 





APPLICATION FOR CHARGE ACCT. 
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1 submit this statement for the purpose of having credit extended me by H. Lisbes & Co. and 
agree te pay my bills in full within thirty days after having received statement of purchases. 


—————————— 
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crepancies in the applicant’s replies to her inquiries that 
will warn her that the transaction might be unsatisfac- 
tory if allowed to go through to completion. 

Such protective measures are not to be disputed here 
as to their value. However, it is my belief that, under 
the theory of the calculated risk, it is possible to dispense 
with some of these safeguards. By doing so, we make it 
easier for the customer to apply for an account and at the 
same time still retain sufficient protection against in- 
creased losses. 

The value of the complete report from the Credit Bu- 
reau cannot be argued. While there may be exceptions, 
the general rule should be that the Bureau should be 
consulted before any account is opened. 

The necessity for trained personnel to conduct the 
interview is, however, debatable. Though they may be 
af value, sufficient safeguards can be established so that it 
is not necessary to use them all the time. 

The big difficulty in using untrained personnel as credit 
interviewers has always been that the information ob- 
tained from the customer to be used in establishing the 
account is not complete. This obstacle will always exist 
and is insurmountable. The only way to get around this 
obstacle, is to eliminate the interview. 

This may sound impracticable but it is really quite 
feasible. All you have to do is to have the customer 
complete the application herself. No interviewer is 
needed. Undoubtedly, you have had occasion to mail an 
application to a customer in answer to a request for an 
account. Such applications when returned to you by 
the customer were invariably filled out completely. Many 
credit managers admit that the most complete applications 
for accounts in their files are those that have been made 
out by the customer. With the sincere belief that the 
customer herself was the best interviewer to be used in 
opening a charge account, we have established a program 
making it possible for a customer to apply for a charge 
account anywhere in the store. 


Restyling of Account Application 


The first step in this program was the restyling of the 
account application. The form, as shown in the illustra- 
tion, was made long and narrow. This was not done for 
the convenience of the customer or of the Credit Depart- 
ment. It was done for the convenience of the sales- 
person. We wanted every salesperson to carry a pad of 
New Account Applications so we made the form the 
same size as their salesbook. This made it possible for 
them to carry the applications at all times and have them 
readily available. 

The second step was the training of the salespeople. 
This was relatively easy, as there were only two impor- 
tant items they had to know. First, they must never fill 
out an Application for Charge Account for the customer, 
and secondly, all applications taken must be sent to the 
Credit Office immediately. 

The third step was the training of the Floor Super- 
visors and the Buyers. They, also, were to play a part in 





this program. One of the best ways to insure that a 
new account will be active is to encourage the immediate 
purchase. It was in this phase of the program that the 
Supervisors and Buyers were to be used. If the new 
charge customer made a purchase that she wished to have 
sent, there was no problem, as a report could be obtained 
from the Credit Bureau in time. If the customer wished 
to take the merchandise with her, it was necessary that 
some protection be established. With that in mind, the 
Supervisors and Buyers were trained in their responsi- 
bilities. On a “Take” transaction, they were authorized 
to release up to $35.00 in merchandise upon presentation 
of acceptable identification. This plan has been working 
very well and our losses from it have been negligible. 


Reverse Side of Application Blank 


In order to control this program, the reverse of the 
Application for Charge Account was printed. At the top 
are spaces to fill in the department number, the sales- 
person’s number, the date and time of sale, and the amount 
of sales. Below these boxes is space for the Floor Super- 
visor, to list the identification media presented by the 
customer when merchandise is taken. 


The Time of Sale is purely psychological. It en- 
courages the salesperson to send the application to the 
credit office promptly. The balance of the information 
on the reverse of the application is of vital importance 
to the credit department. It operates in this manner: 


1—If the reverse is blank, no sale has been made. 

2—If the reverse is completely filled out, the merchan- 
dise listed has been taken by the customer. 

3—If the top row of boxes is filled in and there is no 
identification listed, the merchandise listed is to be 
sent. 


The final item on the reverse side of the application is 
the question, “Are additional purchases to be made to- 
day?’ When this question is answered in the affirmative, 
it is a signal to the credit office that the new charge cus- 
tomer, who already has been allowed to take a small pur- 
chase with her, intends to make other purchases through- 
out the store and that an immediate rush report from the 
Credit Bureau is needed to establish the account. 


Program Very Successful 


This program was put into effect in November of 1950 
and has been very successful. Naturally, as in any such 
plan, there have been certain personnel problems, but they 
have been minor. The increase in number of new ac- 
counts received has been small, only 16 per cent, due 
possibly to the fact that we offered no incentive plan to 
the selling force. The only advantage they gained from 
the program was the increased ease in handling a new 
account purchase. 

Actually, the use of the program has been far greater 
than shown above as the load of new account applications 
taken at the Credit Office has been reduced at least 30 
per cent. In other words, 50 per cent of our new ap- 
plications are now being taken on the selling floor. 

Continued promotion of the plan has not been neces- 
sary. Its use by the selling force has been constant. We 
like this plan, our selling force likes it, and best of all, 
our customers like it. wk 


Your Hesponsibility 


O. L. KINZER, Jack Davenport Typewriter Co. 
Bakersfield, California 
Director, National Retail Credit Association 


INCE VISITING numerous credit departments in 
S the past few years, I am disturbed over the notably 
few high caliber young men preparing themselves for our 
jobs as credit executives. There must be some solution 
to this situation. Perhaps we have failed in impressing 
management with the necessity of meeting the challenge 
of opportunities far more remunerative, in other fields. 
These are days of high salaries. To let young men of 
education and of proper material leave our offices be- 
cause of the necessity for more money to feed and clothe 
their family properly, is a waste of money. We train 
them until they have reached a stage of value to us, then 
see them leave for a higher income. We cannot fool 
these young men. They know they carry a price tag. 
This price must be met and these young men retained or 
the profession of credits, that we are so proud of, will 
go back to the clerkship many of us remember twenty- 
five or thirty years ago. 

A successful credit manager, necessarily must meet 
high qualifications. The responsibility placed on us to- 
day demands exceptional ability in numerous activities. 
There is a matter of personal relations, sales promotion, 
office management, finance, good letter writing, English 
and leadership. ‘Two or three of these is not enough. 
There certainly must be a very high degree of judgment 
and an outstanding personality. It takes unusual quali- 
fications to meet the requirements of a top Credit Sales 
Executive. We cannot expect young men, new in the 
business world and just out of college, to meet these 
requirements in a short time. They must be trained 
and given practical experience. They must be en- 
couraged and helped. If you have a young man of the 
right caliber and of material that will develop into a 
credit executive, he is a find and should be thought of 
as such. He must be made to realize it takes years of 
experience to reach the top, but worth it. 

Most of the opportunities in our field fall into the 
category of long hours. Most other fields offer a five- or 
five-and-a-half-day week, and, too often, a higher bracket 
of income. I grant you it is often hard to impress 
management with this difficulty. To have a proficient 
and successful credit department requires trained per- 
sonnel. The opportunity to increase sales through the 
credit office is unlimited and too important to leave 
to unskilled and untrained men and women. At least 
50 per cent of the sales are a direct responsibility of the 
credit office. This fact cannot be passed over lightly. 
It is important. 

The Credit Women’s Breakfast Club is taking an 
active part in the encouragement and schooling of credit 
employees. That they have taken the leadership in 
credit schools and credit education is most commendable. 
Furthermore, in our city at least, there are more women 
than men that avail themselves of every opportunity of 
bettering themselves through credit education. Their 
ambition and sacrifice is moving them into the higher 
bracket positions, while the young men sit complacently 
by, or go into other fields. 


(Turn to “Your Responsibility,” page 27.) 
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It's a Matter of Attitude 


ROBERT L. McGUIRE 
Secretary-Manager, Whittier Merchants Credit Bureau 


ID YOU EVER wonder why some organ- 

izations are so harmonious? Did you ever 
wonder why some people are so well liked and 
admired by their fellow men? It’s a matter of 
attitude. Attitude is defined as “Position, or bear- 
ing as indicating action, feeling, or mood; such as 
a friendly attitude.” Position has been defined as 
“Manner or way of viewing something; mental 
attitude: as to define one’s position.” Attitude 
in this sense suggests one’s settled manner of 
thought or feeling. Attitudes can be either con- 
structive or destructive and as such are prime 
movers, for better or worse, in our personal lives, 
in our family life, and in our relations with others 
on both the social and economic planes. 

Inasmuch as our attitudes are of such vital impor- 
tance in both our domestic and business activities which 
make up the whole of our very existence, let us first 
note that our attitudes come forth into expression from 
two main sources: environment and/or education. Toa 
large extent, our attitudes, of which others are aware 
even though we are not conscious of assuming such, are 
either acquired from our environment as we grow 
through adolescence into adulthood or are specifically 
taught to us during the same period. 

Thus our lives are to be keyed to and our welfare 
bound up in attitudes which we acquire by precept, ex- 
ample or teaching. Racial, religious and political at- 
titudes of one group toward another are so deeply in- 
grained in most adults that they no-longer consider them 
emotional attitudes but believe them as factual dogma. 
I will make no attempt to set up a categorically classified 
grouping of attitudes as being either the product of en- 
vironment or deliberate teaching. Nor will this be an 
attempt to state that certain attitudes are always and 
completely destructive. 

When I refer to destructive attitudes that are taught, 
it is that sort of campaign that is carried on by bigots and 
dictators to intensify latent emotional attitudes aimed at 
racial er religious groups. Hitler rode to infamy down 
this path. When I refer to constructive attitudes that 
are taught, I am thinking, as an example, of the greatest 
attitude ever taught—‘“The Golden Rule.” 

Notwithstanding the tremendous impact that taught 
or fostered attitudes have had and always will have upon 
the relationships between peoples and nations the greatest 
impact upon any one individual will come from the day- 
to-day reaction to attitudes exhibited and expressed by 
each and every person with whom he comes into contact. 
These are the attitudes we have acquired mainly through 
environment by emulating our parents, the people by 
whom we are employed, the people with whom we work 
and play, the teachers, the clergy, etc. Other formulat- 
ing influences are the economic circumstances and the 
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Whittier, California 


geographic location where fate places us. From all of 
these forces and influences come our attitudes which are 
going to be the measure of our conduct through the 
balance of our lives. 

Here are some of these destructive attitudes: 


Demand 

Persecution 

Conceit 

Contentiousness 

Racial Discrimination 
Religious Discrimination 
Snobbery 

Petulancy 


Thoughtlessness 
Complacency 
Facetiousness 
Obstinacy 
Intolerance 
Ridicule 


Destructive Criticism 


As we mentally review this list, which is only a sample, 
I feel sure we can all recall numberless examples in 
which one or more of these attitudes were responsible 
for unhappiness or worse. The effect of these attitudes 
is directly in proportion to the degree of emotional in- 
tensity motivating them and in their continuance. What 
about these attitudes? Should we not resolve to study 
ourselves for correction? What is the price? Is it not 
too high? Let us resolve to put forth the constructive 
attitude. 

What are constructive attitudes? They too are formed 
in environment. They are: 


Application and industry in Courteousness 

our endeavors Friendliness 
Considerateness Suggestion instead of 
Cooperation criticism 
Helpfulness Request instead of demand 
Understanding Confidence 


The degree of effectiveness in this group of attitudes is 
contingent upon the degree of sincerity that motivates 
these attitudes. It is so easy to let our actions be guided 
by our attitudes, in fact it is so easy that we do it with- 
out thinking and then wonder why the other fellow acts 
as he does in response, 


He, after all, is only following the same easy course of 
action in letting his response be an attitude like unto the 
attitude exhibited to him. In the display of most of our 
destructive attitudes we are announcing to anyone we 
come into contact with that we have about as much 
knowledge of our actions as is displayed by children on 


their first contact with a new situation. Destructive 
attitudes can be the result of improper training, a feel- 
ing of insecurity or inferiority, or retaliation, to name a 
few. 

They are easy to recognize and we see too much of 
them every day. To name a few: Untidiness both per- 
sonal or on the job; the street litter all about us is an 
evidence of attitude (a good attitude to develop to 
overcome this is: Never throw anything down that 
someone else will have to pick up); you all know the 
attitude of the person who has given notice of resigna- 





tion or the one who has been given notice of dismissal ; 
the attitude of the person who is trying to decide to 
quit, the one who invariably replies, “What's in it for 
me?” or “What do I get out of it?”; the old Spartan 
attitude of “It’s not what you do but it’s getting caught 
that is a disgrace”; the things people do when they get 
behind the wheel of an automobile display a lot of at- 
titudes ; the roaring accusation and denunciation delivered 
over the telephone particularly coming from men directed 
to women employees. These few examples are cited to 
draw attention to the existence of destructive attitudes. 

The old definition to the effect that a politician is 
thinking of the next election and that the statesman is 
thinking of the next generation is merely a contrast in 
attitudes. To illustrate how an attitude can develop I 
would like to cite one that I detected in myself. This 
was in regard to the teaching method known as progres- 
sive education. When my friends who are school ad- 
ministrators would try to explain what a main difference 
was that they were trying to teach the youth to live, I 
would assume a facetious attitude and reply that I was 
interested in new employees to work for me and not to 
live with me. I eventually realized how ridiculous this 
attitude was and have been trying to curb it. Inci- 
dentally, the schools in our city have responded to the 
attitude of the PTA groups demanding more teaching 
of fundamentals by loading on the homework this year 
and are we parents getting the fundamentals! 

Constructive attitudes are almost in the realm of magic 
in the manner in which they conjure up warm human 
response. If anyone here has the slightest doubt about 
the positive effectiveness of constructive attitudes, let me 
suggest the following tests. The next time you are asked 
to help any Boy Scout or a similar group conduct a trip 
or activity say, “Yes, I'll help.” (Incidentally, the first 
few times you do this you may be surprised to see the per- 
son faint at your response.) The next time you call up to 
“tell somebody off” first be considerate and find out if 
perhaps there may not be a valid reason for nonper- 
formance. After you “bl»v your cork” no amount of 
apologizing will offset it. I have blown my cork right 
back at a “corkblower” a few times and I am still 
ashamed of it. The next time someone does an excep- 
tionally good job tell him so. I regret that I do not do it 
more often. The next time you are honking, sliding and 
slamming along in your car, slow up, relax, give the other 
fellow a break. Let a pedestrian have a chance. Do not 
always expect the other fellow to make the first move in 
courtesy. 

Here is another one to try, particularly for those living 
in suburban cities. As you go about your business try to 
speak to and give a genuine smile to as many people as 
you possibly can. You will find that soon you are on at 
least hailing terms with most people you meet. In fact 
they will seem glad to see you. 

Now, what is the connection between these abstract 
observations and our business? Between ourselves and 
our employees? Between credit department and the cus- 
tomer? Between employees? Between the credit grantor 
and the Credit Bureau? The answer is just this: If 
on every plane of human relations, just mentioned, the 
attitudes are constructive we will have a harmonious, 
positive and effective relationship that will far outstrip 
any achievement in operation and management you have 
ever had. wiek 


“The Credit Forum on June 25, 1951, at the Chicago Con- 
ference was the most interesting that I have ever attended. 
Mr. Frieberg and Mr. Ashby, as well as members of the panel, 
were outstanding in their contributions. You and your associ- 
ates are to be congratulated on the best conference to date. It 
was a privilege for me to have contributed.”"—H. M. Barren- 
tine, Retail Credit Manager, Skelly Oil Co., Kansas City, Mo. 

Le) 

“I have heard a great deal of favorable comment 
on the Chicago conference. Many members told 
me that it was one of the most businesslike con- 
ferences they ever attended. The principal speakers 
made a terrific hit. Your staff is to be congratu- 
lated. One can readily appreciate the amount of 
work that must go into preparations for a success- 
ful conference such as was held in Chicago.”—Philip 
Gleason, Manager, Credit Department, Abercrombie 
& Fitch Co., New York, N. Y. 


a) 
“Personally I thought the Chicago conference was fine. I 
picked up several good ideas that made the trip well worth 


while.”—Charles S. Gallagher, Credit Manager, Farmers Union 
Hardware Co., San Jose, Calif. 
i) 

a enjoyed, very much, participating in the con- 
ference in Chicago. I was quite impressed with 
the men who participated in the panel discussions. 

I think the pe discussion idea is the best for a 
conference of this type that I have known for quite 
some time. I hope you will be able to continue 
them because I have found out that it gives the 
member at large a chance to ask questions and 
find out something about his problems that he 
would not ordinarily get information on.”—H. S. 
Hahn, Assistant Treasurer, The Ohio Fuel Gas 
Co., Columbus, Ohio. 

C=) 

“We consider The Crentr Wortp the most useful publication 
we receive. In fact, it is so far in advance of anything pub- 
lished in connection with credit business in this country that it 
is read by all of the employees in our Credit Department.”— 
C. §. Freeman, Clement Freeman and Son Ltd., , Liverpool, 
England. 

| 

“I would personally like to add my favorable 
comments on the Chicago conference. It certainly 
was well attended, the member participation was 
active and the programs were complete.”—W. H. 
Booster, Cities Service Oil Co., Chicago, IIl. 


a) 


“I wish to take this opportunity to express the value of each 
Creprr WoRLD as one of the best assets of any credit department.” 
—Max D. Sawyer, Collection Manager, Huntley's, Durham, 
North Carolina. 


Editor’s Note 


IT WAS PLANNED to include in this issue 
of The CREDIT WORLD several articles from 
Los Angeles. So much excellent material was 
received that it has been decided to devote the 
January, 1952, number of The CREDIT 
WORLD to that city. This is mentioned in 
fairness to our Los Angeles Association be- 
cause the District issue, through no fault of 
theirs, does not carry any articles from that 
city. 
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A Merchandise Approach to Credit Sales Promotion 


THOMAS M. TOPP, Credit Manager, Hale Brothers, San Francisco, California 


N EXAMINING the history of credit sales promo- 

tion over the years, one soon reaches the conclusion 
that much of the promotional effort has been based on 
the theory that the opening of a new account, and the 
placing of a new name on a blank ledger card auto- 
matically insures that a customer has been acquired by the 
store. This theory undoubtedly dates back to the days 
when a charge account was a special privilege extended 
by the merchant to a few of his customers in the carriage 
trade class. In other words, anyone fortunate enough to 
have a charge account would certainly make use of it. 

Of course, this situation no longer exists. Credit ac- 
commodations are offered by practically every store, and 
are available to every class of customer. Most customers 
have accounts in several stores, and are aware that they 
can open accounts in other stores if they so desire. It 
becomes apparent, therefore, that the old theory that a 
new account means a new customer must be discarded or 
at least modified drastically. In other words, with the 
present necessity of cutting expenses whenever possible, 
we cannot afford to spend our credit promotion dollar 
on plans which do not produce direct sales results. 

To be more specific, let us examine a few of the meth- 
ods which have been used over the years for re-activating 
old accounts and for securing new accounts. Perhaps the 
most widely used form of sales promotion in the past 
has been the so-called “love letter” sent to inactive ac- 
counts. This is usually beautifully typed on fine paper 
and in it you tell your dear customer “how much you 
have missed her” and “won't she please come back,” or 
“is she mad at you.” A reply card is usually enclosed so 
that she can answer that “she has been away’”—‘she has 
been paying cash” but in any event “she will be in soon 
to shop.” Of course, she will actually buy when she 
needs something, and from you if you have it at the 
right price. “iim 

There are several common methods which have been 
used for securing new accounts. Perhaps the most popu- 
lar method has been the newspaper ad containing a 
coupon application. This type of solicitation produces 
widely varying results and is quite expensive. Usually 
the applications received contain a large percentage of 
marginal risks which must be declined and hence in- 
crease the cost per account opened. 

Another method of new account solicitation involves 
the use of outside representatives who interview door-to- 
door in selected neighborhoods. This work is usually 
done on a contract basis by firms who specialize in this 
type of promotion. The results are good, as a rule, but 
the cost is high ($1.50 to $2.00 per account) and again 
there is no assurance that the account will be used. 

A third popular method for securing new accounts is 
by use of direct mail to lists of names secured from 
various sources. In this type of solicitation the store 
may choose to obtain a credit report before contacting the 
customer, in which case the mailing would consist of a 
notification that an account has been opened and a 
Charga-Plate or other token would be enclosed. If a 
credit report is not obtained prior to contacting the cus- 
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tomer, it will be necessary to decline some of those who 
apply, with a resultant loss of good will toward the store. 

There are many variations of these methods. How- 
ever, they all have the same basic weakness. They are 
merely an invitation to charge with no action-impelling 
reason for the customer to do so. They are all nice but 
expensive, and when you take into consideration the fact 
that the average store loses 15 per cent of its accounts 
each year, and some stores as high as 30 per cent, con- 
sideration must be given as to how much money can be 
spent to obtain new accounts. In addition, unused ac- 
counts are a further expense to the store in that they 
take up room in the files and entail additional time for 
all personnel handling the ledgers. 

Of course there are exceptional cases and some of these 
plans may work in suburban areas or in certain prestige 
stores. However, in highly competitive metropolitan 
areas we feel that credit sales promotion to be successful 
must be tied to a direct merchandise appeal. In other 
words, where the customer has her choice of many stores 
in which to shop, she will open her account or revive her 
inactive account primarily because your store has the 
merchandise she wants at the time she wants it. In this 
merchandise type of appeal the customer is given a posi- 
tive reason for using your credit facilities. 

In order to clarify what is meant by a merchandise 
appeal, let us take a few concrete examples. For in- 
stance, most stores have from two to four store-wide 
events each year in which they make their strongest bid 
for sales and present their best values. A multi-page 
broadside is usually published in connection with these 
events and at little cost it is possible to re-plate the front 
page of such broadsides with a special appeal to your 
inactive accounts. The theme might be, for instance, “‘see 
what you have been missing by not using your account at 
Blank department store,” etc. Another replating of the 
broadside would be made for active charge customers tell- 
ing them of a special courtesy day in which they may 
purchase in advance of the sale to the general public. 
These broadsides, when mailed to your inactive and 
active charge customers, produce excellent results and 
the additional cost is negligible. 


Merchandise and Credit Tied Together 


There are several other ways in which merchandise 
and credit can be tied together. For instance, in all ads 
for merchandise priced over $25.00, the down payment 
and monthly payments in dollars and cents can be shown. 
In ads for men’s and women’s coats and suits, it is 
desirable to feature a 90-day, three-pay clothing plan. 
We are informed that one well-known department store 
does 25 per cent of its men’s clothing business on this 
90-day account. 

On counter cards and signs in the selling department 
and in the windows, if so desired, dollars and cents 
budget terms should be shown on all big ticket items. 
Another inexpensive method for re-activating charge ac- 
counts involves use of the no-balance statements which 
are customarily discarded. These statements may be im- 
printed with a special message to the inactive customer 





and with this statement should be enclosed several espe- 
cially prepared statement inserts featuring merchandise 
which has been selected by the merchandising division 
for this purpose. The statement enclosures, if possible, 
should carry a coupon, thereby making it easier for the 
customer to place her order. These inactive statements 
and inserts can be mailed in penny-saver envelopes at a 
postage cost of one cent each. 

While we feel that these methods have the strongest 
appeal inasmuch as they are all directly related to the 
store’s merchandise, there is another group of credit sales 
promotion methods which produce good results. This 
second group is concentrated on the store’s own customers, 
the people who are already trading with the store on a 
cash or C.O.D. basis, and like the first group, are low 
in cost. Many new accounts may be obtained by placing 
special charge account applications around the store in 
traffic locations. These applications are designed so that 
they may be taken home by the customer and when com- 
pleted, sealed and mailed back to the store in a business 
reply envelope requiring no postage. We have been using 
this method for some time and in recent months we find 
that 25 per cent of our new accounts are received in 
this manner. In addition to increasing the total number 
of new accounts received by the store, these mail applica- 
tions also reduce interviewing expense. 

Another related method is the placing of self-interview- 
ing desks at various locations in the store. These desks 
are arranged so that the customer may complete her own 
application while she is in the store and drop it in a 
special box at the desk. Many customers say that they 
prefer to fill out their own applications as they are able 
to save time and are not required to go to the credit 
office. Of course, this method also reduces the need for 
interviewers. At the present time we are using one of 
these desks and find that approximately 5 per cent of our 
new account applications are taken in this manner. 

Another method of soliciting new accounts is the plac- 
ing of mail applications in cash-send and C.O.D. parcels. 
By using this method, the customer may be selected 
geographically. In other words, your delivery depart- 
ment may be instructed to place applications in only those 
packages going to districts where the store feels it has the 
best acceptance. 


Sales Promotion Through Budget Customers 


Another method of sales promotion which has proved 
most successful is aimed at the store’s budget customers. 
This promotion is accomplished by a series of letters 
which are sent to good-paying budget accounts informing 
them that they need not wait until their account is paid 
up to buy the merchandise which they need, suggesting 
that they add further purchases to their existing account. 
This type of letter is more effective if a credit card is 
enclosed stating that the customer has a preferred credit 
rating at your store. These credit cards are highly prized 
by certain classes of customer and will do much to insure 
repeat purchases. 

Another related appeal is a letter sent to budget cus- 
tomers as their accounts are paid up, either informing 
them that a regular charge account has been opened or 
suggesting that they come in soon and open another 
budget account. These methods, as you can see, involve 
very little additional expense and they have all paid large 
dividends in increased credit business. wie 


| ee, \ 
Credit Don’ts 


1. Don’t extend credit without first obtaining a 
complete credit report on the applicant. 


2. Don’t extend credit on a ‘‘hunch’’ or the fact 


Naturally, in most cases, he will 
ing with such firms. A complete 
the long run, will prove the chea' 


—a true picture of the applicant’s 
ability to pay. 


. Don’t withhold information from your Credi 
Bureau longer than is required to check 


. Don’t extend credit in the face of unsatisfactory 
information, because you may feel that the cus- 
tomer will pay you—that you are a better col- 
lector. It just doesn’t happen that way often 
enough to warrant the risk involved. 


. Don’t show your feelings in collection letters to 
customers who have previous requests for 
payment. Judgment and diplomacy are required in 
handling collections and particularly so with such 
customers. 


. Don’t threaten to take certain action and then 
back down. Don’t threaten until you mean it and 
then follow through in accordance with your 
letter. 


. Don’t permit past-due accounts to run indefinitely. 
If you are unable to make collection within four 
and not more than six months, other steps should 
be taken. The longer you delay action, the more 
difficult the collection. Usually collection fees are 
based on the age of accounts and collection 
prospects are brighter in the early stages of de- 
linguency. Therefore, you save money when such 
accounts are promptly placed in the hands of the 
collection department of the Credit Bureau or the 
agency used by you for this purpose. 


9. Don’t delay closing accounts of slow-paying cus- 


tomers or those who overbuy and cannot be edu- 
cated to pay according to the store’s terms. Your 


extended without sufficient information. 
. Don’t fail to attend meetings of your local asso- 
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55 UCIATIONS 


Minneapolis, Minnesota 

At the annual meeting of the Retail Credit Associ- 
ation, Minneapolis, Minnesota, the following officers and 
directors were elected: President, L. Allen Hales, 
Powers Dry Goods Co.; Vice President, Lily F. Person, 
Plymouth Furs; and Secretary-Treasurer, Carleton W. 
Wildes, Credit Bureau of Minneapolis. Directors: Wil- 
liam A. Benson, L. S. Donaldson Co.; Robert W. Rings- 
rud, Carr, Dolan & Hahn; J. E. Erickson, Inter-City 
Fuel Co.; L. O. Hauge, Midwest Coal & Coke Co.; 
John J. Tarasar, Fifth Northwestern National Bank; 
W. H. Hill, Northern States Power Co.; Albert W. 
Schreiner, The Colwell Press; E. M. Larson, Barring- 
ton Chevrolet Co.; William F. Streeter, Boutell’s; and 
Paul E. Johnson, Reeves Coal & Dock Corp. 


Wilmington, Delaware 

The Credit Granters Association, Wilmington, Dela- 
ware, elected the following officers and directors for the 
ensuing year: President, Elwood M. Hazel, Community 
Finance and Acceptance Corp.; Vice President, William 
E. Gunther, Crosby and Hill Co.; Secretary, Albert J. 
King, Kennard-Pyle Co.; and Treasurer, Raymond L. 
Smith, Universal CIT Corp. Directors: Joseph J. 
Alkazan, Braunsteins; Earle K. Leaman, Diamond Ice 
& Coal; Louis L. Alper, Morris Square Deal Jewelers; 
George J. Reed, Hurley-Powel Co.; Paul A. Fallon, Keil 
Motor Co.; Dean D. Reese, Porter Motor Co.; Edward 
B. Dulmage, Sears Roebuck & Co.; Russell R. Cool, 
John A. Carlson Co.; Edward F. Matthews, Newmark 
Trust Co.; and William Talley, Credit Bureau of 
Wilmington. Clarence E. Wolfinger,. Past President, 
National Retail Credit Association, introduced the new 
officers and inducted them into office. 


Portland, Maine 

The 1951-1952 officers and directors for the Credit 
Grantors of Portland, Portland, Maine, are: President, 
Clifton M. Pike, Porteous, Mitchell & Braun; Vice 
President, Oliver W. B. Brown, Maine General Hospi- 
tal; Treasurer, Dorothea Wilbur, Boston Shoe Store; 
and Secretary, William J. Foley, Credit Bureau of 
Greater Portland. Directors: William Kiah,‘ Beneficial 
Loan Society; George Hilborn, American Oil Co.; and 
Mrs. Darleen E. Crocker, Loring;Short & Harmon. 

Cincinnati, Ohio 

The new officers and directors of the Associated Retail 
Credit Granters of Cincinnati, Cincinnati, Ohio, are: 
President, Winston Clark, John Shillito Co.; Vice Presi- 
dent, Lawrence Robbins, Willis Music Co.; Secretary, 
Allison P. Koelling, Credit Bureau of Cincinnati; and 
Treasurer, John Galvin, Mabley & Carew Co. Direc- 
tors. Carroll Whisler, Mabley & Carew Co.; Roy Gale, 
H. & S. Pogue Co.; and Edward Appel, Rollman & 
Sons Co. 
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Amarillo, Texas 
The Amarillo Credit Association, Amarillo, Texas, 
elected the following officers and directors at their annual 
meeting recently: President, V. H. Oliphint, Blackburn 
Brothers; Vice President, D. Clark Allton, Dock Coffey 
Pontiac Co.; and Secretary-Treasurer, Mrs. Elsie Vetesk, 
205 West 16th St. Directors: Mrs. Bonnie Moore, The 
Hollywood; Raymond Raillard, Foxworth Galbraith 
Lumber Co.; R. M. Green, First National Bank; and O. 

D. Stallard, Magnolia Petroleum Co. 


Rockford, Illinois 

At the annual meeting of the Rockford Retail Credit 
Association, Rockford, Illinois, the following officers were 
elected: President, Donald Woodrick, Smith Oil and 
Refining Co.; Vice President, Ralph Dyreson, Illinois 
National Bank and Trust Co.; Secretary, Mrs. Helen 
Menor, Owen's; and Treasurer, H. C. Pickering, 
Charles V. Weise Co. 


San Antonio, Texas 

At the annual meeting of the San Antonio Retail 
Credit Association, officers elected were: President, 
Leo Kutzer, Stowers Furniture Co.; First Vice Presi- 
dent, Joe Schneider, Schneider Printing Co. ; Second Vice 
President, G. O. Stone, First National Bank; and Secre- 
tary-Treasurer, Tony Tarin, Retail Merchants Asso- 
ciation. Directors: A. F. Peters, City Water: Board; 
Lois Shepard, The Fashion; Marion Sparkman, Rees 
Optical Co.; Fannie Newding, Shaw Jewelry Co.;,Rex 
Ziller, San Antonio Music Co.; Ben Fentrup, Handy 
Andy Co.; Joe Kearns, Zizik-Kearns Funeral Home; 
Mary Graham, Peyton Co.; and Elizabeth Mathis, 
General Oldsmobile Co. 

District Thirteen 

The 1951-1952 officers and directors of District 13 
of the N. R. C. A. are: President, Carlton Prosser, 
Spiegels, Chicago, Ill.; Vice President, Francis J. Lukes, 
Schusters, Milwaukee, Wisc.; and Secretary-Treasurer, 
Harriet Jewell, Robertson’s, South Bend, Ind. Direc- 
tors: Oscar Spletter, Niss Furniture Co., Milwaukee, 
Wisc.; Mrs. Bessie Dunn, Robesons, Champaign, III; 
Lewis Skinner, Roberts Dairy, Indianapolis, Ind.; A 
Sutherland, Madison General Hospital, Madison, Wisc. ; 
W. A. Schenck, Ideal Pure Milk Co., Evansville, Ind.; 
Jack Richeson, Kirkman Jewelry, Anderson, Ind.; John 
Schneeberger, Bordon Co., Chicago, IIl.; Lester H. 
Dahlke, First National Bank, Oshkosh, Wisc.; and V. 
L. Myers, Sheboygan Clinic, Sheboygan, Wisc. National 
Director: Alex Hunter, Wurlitzer Co., Chicago, IIl., 
and Alternate National Director: Mrs. Dorothe Bolte, 
Lyons Bros. Lumber Co., Joliet, Ill. 








Membership Activities in District Eleven 





DISTRICT ELEVEN is now third in National mem- 
bership standing with a total of 2,981 members. This 
is largely the result of outstanding activities during the 
year ended May 31, 1951, of David Blair, San Francisco, 
Calif., Charles Gallagher, San Jose, Calif., and O. L. 
Kinzer, Bakersfield, Calif., and the splendid cooperation 
of California Credit Bureau managers. 
ing cities and membership follow: 


The eleven lead- 


1 Comte i's. 4s owe. ae 
2 California 

3. Oakland, California 

4. San Jose, California 

5. Bakersfield, California 

. Palo Alto, California 

. Burlingame, California 

. Merced, California 

Honolulu, Hawaii , 

10. Redlands, California . ...... 641 
11. Redwood City, California . . . . . 49 


. San Francisco, 
. Los Angeles, 


It is expected that other cities in the District will adopt 
the campaign outlined herein by the Bureau managers 
and which resulted in the excellent showing. 


“It is dificult for me to evaluate all of the benefits we have 
received since we conducted the National membership drive. 
When we decided to do this we had only five members in our 
city. We sent a letter to each Bureau member explaining to 
them the advantages and benefits to be derived from a mem- 
bership in the N. R. C. A. Instead of asking them to join, we 
told them we were putting them on our membership list and 
they would be billed for $5.00 at the end of the month. We 
also enclosed a circular from the National office. We had 
many calls for an explanation and had only one member who 
resented our action; however, he was easily sold when we 
explained the proposition to him. We succeeded in enrolling 
more than 60 per cent of our membership. 

“The benefits we have received from this drive are many. 
We find a closer cooperation with the Bureau by National 
members. They seem to have a better understanding of the 
credit picture, local and national, and appreciate the value of 
their membership. Many have told me they received more 
than their membership fee out of almost every issue of The 
Crepir Wortp. We have now adopted the policy of putting 
every new member we get for the Bureau into National mem- 
bership as well. We cannot understand why we did not con- 
duct this campaign years ago. We are now preparing a list 
of 24 new members to send to the National office shortly.”— 
C. B. Parks, Secretary-Manager, Merchants Association of 
Palo Alto, Palo Alto, Calif. 


“Last year we were successful in obtaining more 
new members for the N.R.C.A. by adding the sum 
of $5.00 to each member’s regular monthly Credit 
Bureau bill. In this same billing, we included a 
letter advising them that the $5.00 was to cover the 
cost of his membership in the National Association 
and would entitle him to The CREDIT WORLD 
monthly together with other association benefits. 
If for any reason the member did not want to par- 
ticipate, he could notify us and the charge would 
be deducted from his account. Very few members 
protested to the billing and most of them paid the 
poy th without reading the letter. This was evident 

me of them ean, us later when they received 
The CREDIT WORL When we explained the 
—_— to them, they were well satisfied. 
There has since been a change in this billin 
we have changed our operation from monthly b’ 
to the publication of a rating book with an ann 
contract. We hope to form some plan whereby the 
majority of the National memberships we have ob- 
tained will be continued.”—George C. Peacock, 
Manager, Credit Bureau of San Jose, San Jose, Calif. 


“In August 1950, we solicited memberships for the N.R.C.A. 
from our Bureau members. This was accomplished through a 
special Bulletin outlining the benefits derived from being a 
member of the National Association. Out of 160 potential 
members we signed 71 new National members. The Welcome 
Kits for the new National members were delivered in person 
and an explanation of each kit was given at that time. The 
reaction usually was “That is a lot for $5.00.’ This was only 
the beginning. The new member got his money’s worth and 
the Credit Bureau gained a more cooperative member. As the 
members use the material in the kit and read The Crepir 
Worp each month, they become more credit minded and dis- 
play a greater interest in the activities of the Credit Bureau. 
They return clearances faster and are more prompt in report- 
ing past-due accounts. 

“The 73 National members were directly responsible for the 
outstanding success of the Credit School in Retail Credit Funda- 
mentals held last spring. We had a total enrollment of $6 in 
the school, ably conducted by Frank Batty, past president, 
N. R. C. A. The enthusiasm generated by the Credit School 
was carried over by the women attending. Under the capable 
direction of Helen Pease, a Credit Women’s Breakfast Club was 
organized. Friendliness and understanding are the Rreatest 
assets to cooperation. This is achieved between the girls in the 
Credit Bureau aad the girls in the various firms performing 
credit functions, who belong to the Credit Women’s Breakfast 
Club of Merced. 

“The organizatior of the Credit School and the Breakfast 
Club are the two reasons why I am convinced the $5.00 my 
Bureau members invested in a membership in the National 
Association is the best sale I have ever made. All Credit 
Bureau managers who do not have a large percentage of their 
members belonging to the N. R. C. A. are missing the boat 
The educational information available by the National office 
cannot help but make bureau members more credit minded and 
assist them in conducting their business. Credit Bureau man- 
agers should write to the National office for a sample Welcome 
Kit suplied to all new members. When you see what is in it, 
you will be sold. When you show the contents to a prospective 
member, he will be sold. It will be the easiest sale you have 
ever made and by far the most profitable to your Bureau. Try 
it and see for yourself.".—D. E. Blauert, Manager, Merced 
Credit Bureau, Merced, Calif 

= 

“With the realization that a better educated mem- 
bership would lighten our burdens we decided, in 
the fall of 1950, that a full scale drive for National 
memberships should be undertaken. Accordingly, 
we enclosed, with our member’s Service Bulletin for 
the week of October 16, 1950, a letter pointing out 
the value of National membership and explaining 
that on their November bill would appear the annual 

dues for membership in the N.R RCA If such a 

membership was not desired the member could so 

indicate when he paid his bill. As was anticipated, 

a substantial percentage of the membership availed 

themselves of the opportunity to belong to the credit 

fraternity and receive The CREDIT WORLD. 

This effort in our office has been repaid many times 

through a better understanding by the membership 

of the problems involved in credit granting in this 
complex civilization of ours.”—James Thoms, Man- 
ager, Credit Bureau of Redwood City, Redwood 

City, Calif. 

> 


“As time again approaches for the annual membership drive 
in the N. R. C. A,, it seems only fitting that we, as enthusiastic 
members, should voice our appreciation for value received. 
Here in Bakersfield, we have not only the Credit Bureau but 
an affiliated collection agency as a separate unit. I believe that 
the problems of retailing, credit reporting and collecting are 
similar. Here in California, during the past year, we have 
united in a powerful program to advance public relations and 
state legislation for the good of all three groups. The resultant 
understanding and harmony have paid off in dollars and cents 
and have also paid off in increased membership in the N.R.C.A. 
Perhaps members in other states would be interested in what 
is going on here. 

“We have three powerful groups tied in with retailers: 1. 
California Retailers Association; 2. Associated Credit Bureaus 


(Turn to “Membership Activities,” page 27.) 
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llistrict Eleven Forges Toward the Top 


CHARLES S. GALLAGHER 


Office Manager, Farmers Union Hardware Co., San Jose, California 
Second Vice President, District Eleven, National Retail Credit 


DURING THE PAST few years, District 11, com- 
prised of California, Arizona, Nevada and Hawaii, has 
rapidly increased its membership and other activities 
until ‘it is now one of our leading districts. At the 
present time, they have a membership of over 3,000 or 
more than 10 per cent of the total N.R.C.A. member- 
ship and have plans laid to continue their membership 
campaign until the district has at least 5,000 members. 

Last year, under the leadership of membership chair- 
man, David K. Blair, H. Liebes & Cos., San Francisco, 
Calif., the district secured more than 1,000 new members 
and organized ten new national units. Largest gains 
among the established units were produced by San Jose 
199, Bakersfield 141, San Francisco 80, and Los Angeles 
76. New Units were formed at Palo Alto 141, Bur- 
lingame 112, Merced 72, Redwood City 48, Madera 28, 
Southgate 27, Tracy 25, Stockton 20, Riverside 13, and 
Ventura 10. All of these cities are in California and as 
a result of the exceptionally fine membership campaign, 
Chairman Blair was presented with a $100.00 check by 
L. S. Crowder, General Manager-Treasurer, N.R.C.A., 
at the annual conference of the Association last June in 
Chicago as the state membership chairman doing the most 
outstanding job. At the same conference Charles S. 
Gallagher, San Jose, was presented with a pen and 
pencil set as the credit manager receiving the award for 
outstanding membership work and O. L. Kinzer, Bakers- 
field, was presented a gavel for outstanding membership 
work. 

During the past few years the annual conferences of 
the district have also been growing by leaps and bounds. 
In 1949 the conference was held at Bakersfield under 
the leadership of district president, O. L. Kinzer, with 
about 250 delegates in attendance. In 1950 the confer- 
ence was held at San Jose under the leadership of Presi- 
dent Dan Rowlands, San Francisco, and a new record 
was set with 325 delegates in attendance. This year the 
conference was held under the leadership of President 
R. D. Roberts, Los Angeles, at the world famous resort 
town of Palm Springs, Calif., with about 375 delegates 
in attendance. The 1952 conference, under the leader- 


NOTICE 


When writing to the National Office be sure 
to include the zone number. There are several 
Jackson Avenues in the St. Louis vicinity and 
unless the proper zone number is used there will 
be a delay in delivering your mail. Our correct 
address is National Retail Credit Association, 375 
Jackson Avenue, St. Louis 5, Missouri. 
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ship of Walter Thornburgh will be held at the Claremont 
Hotel, Berkeley, Calif., April 27-29, and attendance is 
expected to exceed the 400 mark. 

District Eleven is also proud that one of its members, 
O. Willard Frieberg, Assistant Vice President, Monthly 
Loan Department of the head office of The American 
Trust Company, San Francisco, is at the present time, 
First Vice President of the National Retail Credit Asso- 
ciation. Last year the officers and directors of the dis- 
trict instituted a program calling for an annual board of 
directors meeting to be held approximately midway be- 
tween the annual district conference meetings so that the 
many and varied programs they are sponsoring could be 
more rapidly advanced. 

The district is now formulating an educational pro- 
gram whereby they will have five or six trained speakers 
available in both the northern and southern sections of 
the district. Each of these speakers will be a specialist on 
one phase of retail credit work, such as collections, inter- 
viewing applicants, reviving inactive accounts, etc. 
These speakers will be available to national units and to 
Credit Women’s Breakfast Club units within the district 
to attend local unit meetings and give an educational talk 
on their chosen subject. These speakers will be sent to 
the individual units at district expense as part of the 
educational program of the district. The district has 
also bid for and hopes to entertain an International Con- 
sumer Credit Conference of the National Retail Credit 
Association within the next few years. 


District Eleven Officers and Directors 


Officers and directors of the district for the current 
year are: President, Walter L. Thornburgh, Jackson 
Furniture Co., Oakland, Calif.; First Vice President, 
J. A. Koverman, Desmond’s, Los Angeles, Calif. ; Second 
Vice President, Charles S. Gallagher, Farmers Union 
Hardware, San Jose, Calif.; and Secretary-Treasurer, 
Verta C. Walker, I. Magnin & Co., Oakland, Calif. 
The National director for the district is O. L. Kinzer, 
Jack Davenport Typewriter Co., Bakersfield, Calif., and 
the alternate national director is William Bradley, S. & 
G. Gump Co., San Francisco, Calif. Directors include: 
George T. Peterson, San Francisco Bank, San Francisco, 
Calif.; Mrs. Isabelle Hummel, A. F. Affleck’s, Sacra- 
mento, Calif.; R. D. Roberts, Union Oil Co., Los 
Angeles, Calif.; Albert J. Wurst, F. C. Nash & Co., 
Pasadena, Calif.; David K. Blair, H. Liebes & Co., San 
Francisco, Calif.; Ray Edwards, Smith’s, Oakland, 
Calif.; W. H. Kleese, Columbia, Long Beach, Calif. ; 
Arthur H. Peart, Malcom Brock Co., Bakersfield, Calif. ; 
Joseph J. Ryan, Walker’s, San Diego, Calif.; and Mrs. 
Lucille Drew, Harris & Frank, Long Beach, Calif. *** 





Out Where the West Begins 


HELEN PEASE 


Credit Manager, Benioff’s, San Francisco, California 
Past President, District 11, Credit Women’s Breakfast Clubs of North 


America 


Treasurer, Credit Women’s Breakfast Clubs of North America 


Out where the handclasp’s a little stronger, 
Out where the smile dwells a little longer, 
That's where the West begins. 


ROM ARIZONA, with its lofty mountains full of 

copper mines and quiet deserts; to Nevada, famous 
for its gold and silver mines; to California, with its 
golden hills, fertile valleys, huge industrial centers and 
mammoth oil wells; to Hawaii, the floral wonderland and 
romantic spot in the Pacific; to Australia, a young 
vigorous country still in the progress of rapid growth and 
development; that is where the Golden West Council, 
District No. 11, of the Credit Women’s Breakfast Clubs 
exists. It was organized in October, 1941, with three 
charter clubs, Bakersfield, Petaluma, and San Francisco, 
Calif. Stephanie Dougherty, San Francisco, Calif., was 
the first district president and in 1945-1946 served as 
president of the Credit Women’s Breakfast Clubs of 
North America. The original three clubs have grown to 
33 clubs at present with a total membership of over 
1,000 women. 

The Golden West Bulletin, published quarterly, pro- 
vides an outlet for timely articles on new government 
regulations, new legal proceedings on frauds, bankruptcy 
and garnishment laws. Each issue has also some news of 
interest about the various clubs in the district. In the 
district there is a wonderful feeling of cooperation be- 
tween the various credit associations and the Credit 
Women’s breakfast clubs. This has been brought about 
by the constant help the National Retail Credit Associa- 
tion and the Associated Credit Bureaus of America have 
given the members in securing good speakers for their 
meetings, in supplying clubs with lists of eligible members 
and planning joint meetings. Clubs emphasize the value 
of the educational courses edited yearly by the Credit 
Women’s Breakfast Clubs of North America. The mem- 
bers realize the opportunity for individual training in 
credit work and the importance of accepting this oppor- 
tunity for further education. From the study of these 
courses and other material discussed at local meetings, 
many members have had wonderful advancements in the 
credit profession. 

The members share the professional and social advan- 
tages to be gained from their meetings with women in the 
same line of endeavor whose experiences are valuable to 
them and whose problems are often their problems too. 
Each club in the district sponsors its own project be- 
cause of the varied interest in the different sections of 
the district and the distance in which the clubs are 
located. Reports at the district conferences show varied 
and worth-while projects such as sponsoring a graduate 
from high school in a year’s tuition in business school, 


taking care of an orphaned family, sending blind children 
to summer camp, or engaging in many other worth-while 
local civic projects. The clubs in District No. 11 are 
most aggressive and their activities often make headlines 
in local newspapers. 

Most of the clubs have an annual bosses’ breakfast or 
dinner. The bosses are invited to see and hear about the 
work their credit women’s club has been doing during the 
past year. Many clubs have annual Sunday morning 
brunches, inviting the clubs in nearby cities to join in the 
activities of good fellowship and friendship. 

Mrs. Lucille Drew, Harris & Frank, Long Beach, 
Calif., is now serving as District President; Louise 
Knoeppel, Spring’s, San Jose, Calif., First Vice President ; 
Mrs. Toni Marsee, Eaton & Berry, Vallejo, Calif., Sec- 
ond Vice President; Marjorie Sanders, Walster’s, Palo 
Alto, Calif., Recording Secretary; Gladys Swenson, 
Dobyn’s, Long Beach, Calif., Corresponding Secretary ; 
Peggy Frost, Huneck’s, San Diego, Calif., Financial Sec- 
retary; and Mrs. Dolores Wannicke, Modern Eve Shop, 
Martinez, Calif., Treasurer. District meetings of the 
clubs are held once a year in the same city as the annual 
meeting N. R. C. A.’s district meeting. 

Out where the West begins, the women of the Golden 
West Council of the Credit Women’s Breakfast Clubs of 
North America have faith in themselves, their fellowmen 
and in their organization. They have vision to look ahead 
for the future welfare of their local club and their dis- 
trict and courage to uphold the principles and purposes 
of the Credit Women’s Breakfast Clubs of North Amer- 
ica. wikk 





MORE SALES ... Through Charge Customers 
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Charge-Take Procedure Survey 


A PERENNIAL PROBLEM in credit offices is what 
to do about a customer wishing to take a charge pur- 
chase when the account is not in condition to accept 
further charges. At the request of one of our members, 
a credit manager for a department store in the South, 
we asked a representative group of credit managers for 
their procedures. Here are the replies: 


Huntington, West Virginia 
. . We use a combination of a printed notice and 
verbal request from the salesperson. When a charge 
transaction is declined by an authorizer she returns to the 
salesperson a small printed notice which reads as follows: 
“There seems to be some mistake about this account. 
Please ask the customer to see us before the charge is 
passed.” 
Upon receiving such a notice the salesperson is instructed 
to say, “There appears to be some misunderstanding about 
your account, Mrs. Jones. Would you mind stopping 
in our Credit Office in order that they can go over the 
matter with you?” The salesperson then shows the cus- 
tomer the printed notice and instructs her how to get to 
the Credit Department, promising to hold the merchandise 
until she returns. This conversation must be a very 
courteous one, and the salesperson must never intimate 
that the account has not been paid satisfactorily. We find 
this procedure to be effective and most customers actually 
do come to the Credit Office. After such an interview we 
are frequently able to send her back to the department 
and phone the salesperson to deliver the merchandise. If 
the interview does not produce desired results the sales- 
person is instructed to return the merchandise to stock. 


Beaumont, Texas 

. . . It is our practice to have the cashier ask the cus- 
tomer to please go to the office of the Credit Manager. 
We feel it is less embarrassing to have the cashier tell 
the customer, rather than the salesperson. This may not 
be the best method, but we have not discovered a better 
one. Am glad to say the occasion does not arise too fre- 
quently when it is necessary to call customers to the office. 


Spokane, Washington 

. . « If the condition of the account does not justify 
extension of further credit, we instruct the salesperson 
to say, “Will you please make arrangements for this pur- 
chase in the Credit Office.” The salesperson is not per- 
mitted to intimate why. It might be for correction in 
address or some other reason unknown to the salesperson. 
If customer leaves the department and does not return 
for her package, the entire salescheck is sent to the 
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Charge Authorizer who attaches a “stop delivery” to the 
duplicate and a copy for the salesperson’s Tally Envelope. 
The original is held in a restricted order file in the Credit 
Office and a form letter (see below) is sent to customer. 
We type in the blank space the nature of the merchandise 
and the amount, delivery of which is being held up until 
we hear from the customer. If it is a borderline case, we 
usually pass the charge and use this same form, but, of 
course, do not type in that delivery of the merchandise is 
being held up. Personally, I would not consider it a 
good policy for the salesperson to hand a form card to 
the customer. Words in writing or printing can never be 
recalled, but words by mouth can be smoothed over some- 
times, to say nothing about having several hundred of 
these cards loose over the store. 

Your recent charge purchases are appreciated. In referring 
to your account we note there is an amount of owing 
under closing date of 

Our credit terms do not permit us to carry balances over this 
length of time. We know that you will want to send us your 
remittance by return mail to cover this portion of your account 


in order that we may be able to keep your account in good 
standing. The amount owing per statement last rendered is 


It may be that we have failed to note a payment made or 
merchandise returned that may clear this balance owing 
over days. If so, won't you please overlook this 
letter. 


Thank you for your consideration. 
Credit Manager. 


Baltimore, Maryland 

. . « The general practice in our city seems to be to 
relay the message through the salesperson to the Section 
Manager to invite the customer to come up to the Credit 
Department. Actually, the number of times you have to 
send for a customer when she is waiting to take a pur- 
chase are so few and far between, that it has never been 
a problem. This is true of other stores in the city. 


Beaumont, Texas 

. . . We request the authorizer to ask the salesperson 
to privately ask the customer to call at the office. It 
seems to us that the card which your correspondent uses, 
would be a very nice way to handle the situation. 
Naturally the manner in which the customer receives the 
request, would have’ a great deal to do with the store 
prestige, and the effect which the message has on the 
customer. Plan to give the card idea some consideration. 


Milwaukee, Wisconsin 

.. » We rarely stop delivery of a “takewith” transac- 
tion, and ask the customer to call at the Credit Office._ If 
it is a small amount, let the customer have the purchase 
and write a letter to come in and see us before making 


‘ 





any further charge purchases. If a large amount, the 
authorizer refers the call to the Supervisor or a Credit 
Assistant who then talks to the customer on the telephone. 
If the account is long overdue or is very high, he inquires 
if the account has been possibly overlooked or paid within 
the last day or two, or if there is an adjustment or trans- 
fer pending. Usually everything is straightened out. If 
the account happens to be one on which we are very 
anxious to stop charges, we send someone down to talk 
to the customer and, if possible, pick up the plate. We do 
not like to call a customer to the Credit Office unless it is 
a very aggravated case, in which instance the customer 
would probably not come anyway. 


Akron, Ohio 

. .« When a “charge-take” is held up in our store, we 
have the clerk politely ask the customer to ‘step to the 
office. ‘“Percentage-wise” these are so very few we have 
never thought of this practice being anything but in keep- 
ing with good business. 
St. Louis, Missouri 

... We return the salescheck with the notation, “Please 
refer buyer to Credit Office.” If the sale is small we 
will deliver the merchandise and phone the customer the 
next day or we will call at the home and pick up the 
Charga-Plate. Before anyone is asked to come to the 
Credit Department the account is referred to my assistant 
or myself. In this way we keep out of trouble. 


Knoxville, Tennessee 

. . . We simply ask the customer to call at our Credit 
Department. For the past few years, it has not been 
necessary to call enough customers to the office to make 
it a serious problem, but if there is a satisfactory answer 
to this everlasting question, we think it is tact, both on 
the sales floor and in the Credit Department. 
Detroit, Michigan 

. « « Usual procedure in handling a charge-take 
when the account of the customer has been shut off and 
they have been so notified, or when the account has be- 
come over limit is as follows: Notification is sent to the 
floorman who personally asks the customer if she will 
kindly come to the Credit Office to see her credit man. 
Regardless of what manner of request is used there will 
always be a certain number of complaints, especially 
from those people who have just paid their accounts of 
which the floor people are unaware. 
Richmond, Virginia 

. . - We do not present any printed message to a cus- 
tomer when salesperson requests that customer contact 
Credit Office for a conference regarding addition to an 
account. We have tried to develop in our salespeople a 
technique of referring customer to Credit Office with 
temporary salescheck without doing so in an offensive 
manner. The salesperson implies that there might be a 
misunderstanding as to the name or address and refers 
the customer, on this basis, to the office, thus giving the 
interviewer the opportunity of handling the matter with 
the least antagonistic resistance on the part of the cus- 
tomer. Obviously we are not successful 100 per cent in 
this but we do not have enough trouble to make it a 
problem. 


Cedar Rapids, lowa 


. . . We use National O. K. System—if the charge 
called for is small, we okay it and write the customer to 
come in and see us before asking for further charges—if 
too large or if account is in such condition we do not 
want more charges to go on we have the salesperson ask 
the customer in a nice way, “Would you mind stopping 
at the Credit Office a minute? The Credit Manager 
wishes to see you about something.” 


Rochester, New York 


. . . For some time we have been allowing the sales- 
people to ask the customer to go to the Credit Office in 
instances where this is necessary. We request our sales- 
people to say to the customer, “Our records do not seem 
to be quite correct. Will you please go to the office and 
speak with Mr. , to help us straighten it out?” 
We have used this method for the last five years, and for 
the most part it has worked very satisfactorily. 


Cincinnati, Ohio 
. . . Our salespeople verbally request the customer to 
come to the Credit Office when conditions warrant it. 


I feel that this method is not satisfactory and welcome 


information as to how other stores handle this important 
problem. 


Birmingham, Alabama 

. We only call a customer to the office as a last 
resort. Our procedure then is simple: we call the sales- 
person and ask her to escort the customer to the office. 
Sometimes we have the saleslady deliver the merchandise 
and request that the customer call at the Credit Office for 
an interview with the Credit Manager. ‘ 


Fort Worth, Texas 


. . . We do not contact customers inside the store rela- 
tive to their accounts except in cases of actual necessity. 
In such instances, we always ask the salesperson to have 
the customer call the office by inside telephone. This 
procedure has been followed for years and we have found 
it very satisfactory. Personally, I do not think it a good 
idea to give a customer a card as it seems entirely too 
formal. It is much easier and more personal to request 
the customer to call thzough the salesperson, and I 
believe this procedure will result in less confusion than 
otherwise. 


Salt Lake City, Utah 


. . . We call a customer to the Credit Office only if 
the account is seriously past-due and the customer has 
ignored written or telephone requests to refrain from 
charging. Sales person is asked to instruct customer to 
call at credit office as there is a question regarding the 
account. In some cases charge phone supervisor talks di- 
rectly with customer over the phone thus making an 
office visit unnecessary. With small amounts and on an 
account not too past-due where customer has not been 
requested to refrain from charging, in most cases we 
will authorize that particular purchase but contact cus- 
tomer by mail or telephone. 


(To be continued next month.) 
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“Buy a Brick” Fund Contributors 
Following is a list of contributors to our “Buy 
Brick” fund from September 1, 1951, to October 22, 

1951: 

District Three 
Florida—Credit Women’s Breakfast Club of Miami, 
Miami, Fla. 

District Four 
Tennessee—Louise F. Kelley, Chattanooga; and Pa- 
tricia Broddy, Chattanooga. 

District Five 
Canada—Credit Granters’ Association of Ottawa and 
Hull, Ottawa. 

District Seven 
Arkansas—Credit Women’s Breakfast Club, Little 
Rock. 
Missouri—Walter McCanse, Springfield; Marguerite 
Walsh, Springfield; Mrs. Irene Ward, Springfield; Mrs. 
Lorene Rush, Springfield; Keet McElhaney, Spring- 
field; Mrs. Velta Metcalf, Springfield; and Mrs. Wanna 
Lee Watts, Springfield. 

District Ten 


Washington—Retail Credit Association of Clallam 
County, Port Angeles. 


District Twelve 
District of Columbia—Francie E. Rowe, Washington. 
District Thirteen 
Indiana——Associated Credit Bureaus, Fifth District, 
Anderson. 
Illinois—Paris Credit Bureau, Paris; Frances Roberts, 
Springfield; and Esther E. Tripp, Kankakee. 
Wisconsin—Manitowoc Credit Bureau, Manitowoc. 
Consumer Credit for August 

Consumer instalment credit outstanding rose 155 mil- 
lion dollars in August according to the Federal Reserve 
Board. This was the largest increase since last Septem- 
ber. The amount outstanding at the end of August was 
13,060 million dollars, about 50 million above the year 
ago level, but nearly 400 million below the peak reached 
last December. All categories of consumer instalment 
credit outstanding showed gains in August. Increases 
were most notable in automobile sale credit and in 
instalment loan credit. Noninstalment credit showed 
little change in August. Total consumer credit outstand- 
ing at the end of August is estimated at 19,306 million 
dollars. 


E. H. Brown Opens Men’s Shop in Houston 

E. H. (Red) Brown has recently opened “Brown’s 
Shop for Men” near the Shamrock Hotel, Houston, 
Texas. He had been with Shudde Brothers of that city 
for the past 32 years. “Red” is a past president of District 
8, N.R.C.A., a former National Director and served as 
membership chairman for the N.R.C.A. in District 8. 
The N.R.C.A. wishes him success in his new venture. 
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IMPORTANT 


To avoid delays in receiving The Creprr Wor tp, 
members are urged to report promptly to the National 
Office, 375 Jackson Avenue, St. Louis 5, Missouri, any 
change in your mailing address including zone number. 
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Coming District Meetings 


District Two (New York and New Jersey) and 
District Twelve (Delaware, District of Columbia, 
Maryland, Pennsylvania, Virginia and West Virginia) 
will hold a joint annual meeting at Hotel New Yorker, 
New York, N. Y., February 10, 11 and 12, 1952. 

District Six (lowa, Minnesota, Nebraska, North 
Dakota, South Dakota, Superior, Wisconsin and Mani- 
toba, Canada) will hold its annual meeting at the Hotel 
Cornhusker, Lincoln, Nebraska, February 17, 18, and 
19, 1952. 

District Seven (Arkansas, Kansas, Missouri and 
Oklahoma) will hold its annual meeting at the Hotel 
Jayhawk, Topeka, Kansas, March 23, 24, and 25, 1952. 

District Eight (Texas) will hold its annual meet- 
ing in San Antonio, Texas, May 18, 19, and 20, 1952. 

District Nine (Colorado, New Mexico, Utah and 
Wyoming) will hold its annual meeting in Albuquerque, 
New Mexico, April 20, 21, and 22, 1952. 

District Ten (Alaska, Idaho, Montana, Oregon, 
Washington, Alberta, British Columbia and Saskatch- 
ewan, Canada) will hold its annual meeting in Tacoma, 
Washington, May 18, 19, and 20, 1952. 

District Eleven (Arizona, California, Nevada and 
Hawaii) will hold its annual meeting at the Claremont 
Hotel, Berkeley, California, April 27, 28, and 29, 1952. 





For Sale 


Crepit Bureau with Collection Department, ideal 
locality in North Central Texas. Wonderful trade area. 
Owner has other business. Sale price, $8,500.00, terms 
if necessary. Box 11511, The Creprr Wor.p. 


Positions Wanted 


CreDIT AND COLLECTION MAN, aged 30, several years’ 
experience in retail instalment field, desires position in 
Baltimore, Philadelphia, or will relocate anywhere. Box 
11513, The Creprr Worvp. 


CREDIT AND COLLECTION EXECUTIVE, 28 years’ experi- 
ence in Greater Detroit, wishes any similar position or in 
office management. Must be in warm climate owing to 
wife’s illness. Forced to make change. Prefer Florida. 
Experience covers chain jewelry operation, furniture, 
appliances, clothing, credit bureau and collection agency. 
No reasonable offer refused. Box 11512, The Crepir 
Wor p. 








Crepir MANAGER and experienced accountant is inter- 
ested in a position with a retail store or chain organi- 
zation. Will locate in any part of the United States. 
Complete outline of qualifications and renumeration ex- 
pected submitted upon request. Box 4512, The Crepit 
Wor p. 





Henry Alexander Speaks at Johnson City 


Henry C. Alexander, Second Vice President, Na- 
tional Retail Credit Association, and Credit Manager, 
Belk Brothers, Charlotte, North Carolina, was the 
principal speaker at a meeting of the Associated Credit 
Managers of Johnson City, Johnson City, Tennessee, 
October 8, 1951. Business and credit executives from 
Johnson City, Kingsport, Elizabethton, Jonesboro, Bris- 
tol, Knoxville, Erwin and Greeneville attended the 
meeting. He was introduced by Frank K. Edmonds, 
Secretary, Associated Credit Managers, and Harry 
Whitehouse, Credit Manager, King’s, presided. Many 
members present stated that it was the finest meeting 
and the best address they had heard. Mr. Alexander's 
subject was “Credit’s Place in Modern Business.”” His 
talk was followed by group discussions pertaining to the 
various types of consumer credit extension. (Since this 
article was written, Mr. Whitehouse died suddenly of 
a heart attack, October 19, 1951.—Ed.) 


Regional Credit Conference at 
Yakima, Washington 


Yakima, Washington, the “Fruit Bow! of the Nation” 
was host to the Inland Empire Retail Credit Conference 
September 21-23, 1951. Yakima Credit Managers Asso- 
ciation was host to the delegates and showed that their 
revitalized association in District 10 has a great deal of 
enthusiasm and displayed it by presenting an interesting 
and educational program. The District is proud of this 
new association and is anxious to see the program that 
is attempted by their enthusiasm. 


Credit Course at University of Pennsylvania 


A course in. consumer credit inaugurated last year as 
an experiment at the Wharton School of Finance, Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, is again being offered through 
the current academic year. The success of this course 
has furnished the incentive for similar courses in colleges 
and universities throughout the country. For example, 
this year the University of Pittsburgh, Lehigh University 
and Northwestern University are offering a similar 
course as a regular part of their curricula. Originally 
sponsored by the Philadelphia Credit Bureau, the course 
this year will have the Pennsylvania Consumer Finance 
Association, the Pennsylvania Bankers Association and 
the Pennsylvania Credit Union League as additional 
sponsors. Designed to give a thorough coverage on the 
entire field of consumer credit, the faculty will be com- 
posed of outstanding executives in the banking, finance 
company and department store fields. 


December 15, 1951. 


Hugh L. Reagan 
The many friends of Hugh L. Reagan in this country 
and Canada will be delighted to learn that he was re- 
cently elected a Vice President and Director of The 
Cain-Sloan Company, Nash- 





ville, Tennessee. Starting with 
Cain-Sloan as an office clerk in 
1923, Hugh was advanced to 
Assistant Credit Manager the 
following year and in 1926 be- 
came Credit Manager. Since 
1930 he has been Office and 
Credit Manager. 

Hugh is one of the nation’s 
credit leaders and has made a 








name for himself in credit sales 
promotion activities. In 1947- 
48 he was President of the National Retail Credit As- 
sociation and presided over our International Conference 
held at Banff, Alberta, Canada in June, 1948. Pre- 
viously he had served as President of the Nashville Re- 
tail Credit Association and the Credit Bureau of Nash- 
ville. As president of the respective organizations he 
rendered a distinguished service and contributed much 
to the betterment of retail credit locally and in North 
America. 

Congratulations, Hugh, on your well-deserved promo- 
tion and thanks to Messrs. John Sloan and Robert Cain 
for their recognition of your executive ability, which we 
consider not only a compliment to you but to the credit 
profession.—L. S. Crowder. 





W. A. Lindelow Promoted 

William A. Lindelow, Director, Department Store 
Division, A. J. Wood & Co., Philadelphia, Pa., a na- 
tional market research and account solicitation agency, 
has been named a vice president. The enlargement of the 
Company's official family parallels a recent expansive 
movement which now places regional offices in New 
York, Chicago and Boston, in addition to the Phila- 
delphia home office. Prior to joining the Wood Company 
in 1946, and a two-year stint in the Army, Mr. Lindelow 
was associated with Lit Brothers, Philadelphia, and 
Gimbel Brothers in Philadelphia, New York and Mil- 


waukee in varying capacities for several years. 


What Is the Most Important Credit Problem for 1952? : 


WHAT, in your opinion, will be the most important retail credit problem con- 
fronting the credit fraternity for 1952? 

COMMENTS of Credit Executives, Credit Bureau Managers, and Management 
will be published in early issues of The CREDIT WORLD. 

MAIL YOUR THOUGHTS, limited to 75 words, to the National Retail Credit 
Association, 375 Jackson Avenue, St. Louis 5, Missouri, to reach us not later than 
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LEONARD BERRY 


T WILL PROBABLY be noticed by our readers that 
all our letter illustrations this month deal with collec- 

tion matters. These letters and forms were secured for us 
by N.R.C.A.’s District 11. There is excellent reason 
for this current emphasis on collections. With collec- 
tion percentages generally, and in most lines, showing 
declines ranging from two to five per cent, credit man- 
agers are concentrating on getting accounts in an as up- 
to-date condition as possible. Much more determined 
effort is needed to attain the same results of a year ago. 

Several credit managers have told us that they plan 
to devote special attention to collections in November. 
Also, they will steadily resist any attempt to “raid” the 
collection department for personnel needed elsewhere. 
Collection work is for them a major November credit 
office objective. There are at least two very good rea- 
sons for supporting this viewpoint. For one thing, we 
are nearing the end of the fiscal year. Accounts, now 
seriously past due, might remain unpaid during the next 
two months, when family expenditures are high, unless 
extra effort is put forth to bring about payment. 

Such accounts, it should be remembered, all too easily 
become candidates for the Profit and Loss Ledger when 
the time comes to charge-off bad debt accounts. An- 
other reason for pressing collections in November is the 
established fact that paid-up accounts are the ones most 
likely to be used during the all-important December shop- 
ping season. Customers happily trade where their “credit 
is good” and often shun the stores at which they have 
past-due accounts. 

There are several interesting differences between the 
collection letters written some years ago and those of 
today. On reviewing some old files of letters these 
changes were sharply revealed. There is, for instance, 
a distinct and commendable trend toward shorter letters. 
The full-page appeals of yesteryear are uncommon to- 
day. Collection correspondents do not now deem the 
former lengthy explanations desirable or necessary now. 
Most customers are familiar with credit terms and ar- 
rangements. 

Modern collection letters are refreshingly free from 
the apologetic tone that characterized those of several 
years ago. No longer do credit managers feel required 
to devise delicate and tentative approaches to Mrs. Cus- 
tomer urging payment of bills. Credit has become an 
increasingly important and widely used part of our way 
of life. While “salesmanship” appeals are, and should 
be, used in collection letters, it is entirely unnecessary 
to assume a whining, apologetic or begging tone. Credit 
arrangements should stand firmly on a business basis. 


This Month’s Illustrations ™——> 

It is with particular pleasure that we show this month 
several letters used by firms in N.R.C.A. District No. 11. 
Grateful acknowledgment is made of the cooperation of 
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Charles §. Gallagher, Credit Manager, The Farmer’s 
Union Hardware Company, San Jose, California, in se- 
curing these letters and forms for reproduction. 

Illustration No. 1. This excellent collection letter, 
used by David Blair, Credit Manager, H. Liebes, San 
Francisco, California, puts the responsibility for payment 
of the account directly on the customer, where it belongs. 
Clearly, every possible cooperation has been given by the 
store, now it is urgently necessary that the customer make 
definite arrangements to pay the bill. The “you” ap- 
proach is successfully used in this letter. It is a good 
example of the fact that a letter can be straightforward, 
and at the same time, persuasively agreeable. 

Illustration No. 2. A. J. Wurst, Credit Manager, 
F. C. Nash and Company, Pasadena, California, finds 
this letter effective with the customer who pays only part 
of the total bill. This is a problem common to all of us. 
Partial payments, of course, are welcome, but complete 
payment is necessary to protect credit standing. Notice 
the way Mr. Wurst re-states his credit terms. The letter 
has a pleasant tone, but faces squarely the fact that par- 
tial payments are not enough. For sound credit rela- 
tionships, accounts should be paid in full. 

Illustration No. 3. It is a special privilege to show 
this letter from Honolulu, Hawaii. H. C. Resler, Credit 
Manager, The Liberty House, has the same collection 
problems that face all of us. This letter, which is com- 
mendably brief, gets the collection message to the cus- 
tomer in an effective manner. The opening paragraph 
is particularly pleasing. It would be difficult to imagine 
any customer resenting such a friendly approach. 

Illustration No. 4. A. Mathews, Collection Man- 
ager, Livingston Brothers, San Francisco, California, uses 
a direct appeal in the last sentence of this fine collection 
letter. The closing part of the letter is the one most 
likely to be remembered by the reader, and, hence, should 
contain a definite suggestion for action. This letter does 
just that, and also reminds the customer that good credit 


service to the customers depends on cooperation in pay- 
ment of bills. 


Illustration No. 5. From several forms sent us 
used by Smith’s, Oakland, California, we selected this one 
for reproduction. R. E. Edwards, Smith’s Collection 
Manager, utilizes the “business reply envelope” type of 
collection notice. We are showing only the message, 
which appears on the inside of the envelope. Note the 
final words, MAIL IT TODAY. When accounts be- 
come seriously past due and previous notices have gone 
unheeded, it is time to take a firm tone. With this type 
of collection notice, it is a simple matter for the customer 
to enclose check or money order and mail. No postage 
stamps are necessary, and the envelope is already ad- 
dressed. wk 
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Mrs. John Doe 
1510 Main Street 
Wo City, California 
Dear Mrs. Doe:- 
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HOUSE 


Septesber 15, 1951 


tre. Very I. Person 

0000 Black Point Read 

Honoluls, T. H. 

Deer Mrs, Person: 

Good tomers we have found, are eleays 
pont ad Ay we ask their =. 
minteining our reguler teres of sonthly se’ 

in full. 

The status of your acoount is as follows: 


$125 
ry ain dates ee to april. 


Perhe werlooked this, and if you will as 
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fremsot 
From leo NATIONS CAPITA 


JOHN F. CLAGETT, Counsel, National Retail Credit Association, Washington, D. 


Supreme Court Docket for 1951-1952 Term 

When the Supreme Court reconvened on October 1, 
it already had before it for the new term approximately 
300 cases, the same number as were before it at the 
beginning of the last term. Seven cases involved the anti- 
trust laws. Scheduled for argument by the end of the 
second week, the Lorain Journal Company, Lorain, Ohio, 
was charged by the United States with violating the 
anti-trust laws by threatening to cancel and cancelling the 
advertising contracts of merchants who proposed to ad- 
vertise by a radio station in the same town. The Journal 
contended that as a single trader it had the right to 
accept or reject the advertising contracts for whatever 
reason it saw fit. The Journal’s appeal from the adverse 
decision of the United States District Court for the 
Northern District of Ohio may serve to clarify the 
present vitality of the Colgate doctrine (250 U. S. 350) 
under which a single trader has the right to deal or 
refuse to deal with whomsoever it pleases for whatever 
reason, in the absence of conspiracy or the purpose of 
creating a monopoly. 

Another case involves a private damage suit under 
the price discrimination provisions of the Robinson-Pat- 
man Act. The District Court, affirmed by the Court of 
Appeals, held that the American Can Company’s quantity 
discount schedule, dividing purchases into three groups, 
solely on the basis of dollar volume of goods, when only 
2 per cent of customers could qualify for such discounts, 
constituted unlawful discrimination. There are many 
cases of great national significance which will be argued 
during this term, including communism, racial segrega- 
tion, civil liberties and labor situations. 


Collection Methods Assailed by D. C. Municipal 
Court of Appeals 

In upholding a lower court decision denying recovery 
in a suit by Regal Clothing Co., against Mr. and Mrs. 
Edward Holt for $127.75, the Appellate Court excoriated 
the collection methods found to have been used which 
were as follows: sending a note to Mr. Holt’s employers ; 
sending the Holts a “formidable” court-like paper an- 
nouncing that a suit would be filed; stating that the court 
cost would be $25.00, whereas the fee was only $1.75; 
and telling the Holts that a judgment had been taken 
against them, when it had not. The Court said, “We 
cannot too strongly condemn the type of extra-judicial 
collection practices which have been resorted to in this 
case. Reporting to an employer that an employe refuses 
to pay a just debt is a serious step and reporting it falsely 
is reprehensible. Frightening a layman with papers de- 
liberately prepared to look like court documents is, to use 
a mild term, improper. Reporting that one has a court 
judgment and threatening to enforce it by attachment 
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when no such judgment is in existence is not only an 
underhanded tactic, but a brazen affront to the dignity of 
the court involved.” 


Consumer Goods—Credit Controls 

At the end of September, the Department of Commerce 
reported an abundance of consumer goods, both durable 
and soft, and said this condition will prevail for at least 
the next three to six months. The abundant supply is 
the result of what is described as heavy over-production 
in 1950. 

At the same time the Federal Reserve Board reported 
that installment credit during August, the first month 
since Congress ordered a relaxation of restrictions, had 
jumped by $155 million. Total installment credit as of 
August 31 stood at $13.06 billion. 


Price Controls 

The subject of controls, as in the past, has continued to 
be highly controversial. As indicated in this column in 
the October Crepir Wor .p, criticisms of the control 
law, particularly as to the Capehart Amendment, and 
proposed new legislation, have been rife in Washington. 
Hearings before the Senate Banking Committee were pro- 
longed but the House Committee which received the 
Senate-passed bill on October 5, 1951, had passed the 
substitute for the Capehart Amendment, designed to 
better hold down the prices of manufactured products, by 


October 11, 1951 (S. 2170). 


A Former Congressman Takes Keen Look at 
Inflation 

On September 30, 1951, Samuel B. Pettengill debated 
Leon H. Keyserling, Chairman of the President's ad- 
visory council on economics, on the subject, “Inflation 
Concerns Everyone,” over the American Forum of the 
Air program which is televised by the National Broad- 
casting Company. Said Pettengill, former congressman, 
author and radio commentator, “It is of the utmost im- 
portance to reduce government spending in every possible 
category, wherever it can be done at the present time, 
both federal, state and local governments.” He pointed 
out that the public debt of the United States today is 
greater than the total debt of all European countries 
multiplied by two. In other words, the per capita debt 
of each United States citizen is about four times the per 
capita debt of Europeans. 

In the recent Reader's Digest article on the same sub- 
ject as the Washington debate, Mr. Pettengill stated the 
primary cause of inflation to be the fact that, “. . . every 
dollar the Government spends for planes, guns, uniforms, 
ships or any of the 10,000 other things it needs for war, 
goes straight into private pockets—mostly as wages. Thus 
the Government is creating purchasing power of con- 
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The Value of Goodwill 


WILLIAM J. HAMBLY, M.C.I1., Credit Manager, Canada Varnish Co. Ltd., Toronto, Ontario 


OODWILL is the benefit acquired from a business 

beyond the value of its capital. Goodwill arises as 
a result of the general public patronage, and encourage- 
ments which the business receives, due to its established 
customers, or to its location, reputation and business prin- 
ciples. Legally, it is considered a subject of sale, or dis- 
posal, along with the stock, premises, fixtures and trade 
debts. From an accounting standpoint, goodwill is the 
value placed upon the connection and good name of a 
business. A new buyer purchasing such a business agrees 
to pay for this reputation, and it is recorded on the books 
as an intangible fixed asset. Incidentally, intangible is 
defined in Nelson’s Highroads Dictionary as “vague.” 

Goodwill does not depreciate, but likewise earnings 
must be constant, or forging ahead, for it to be of any 
real value. If sales decline under the new ownership, it 
follows that goodwill must be declining also. When 
scrutinizing financial statements, each and every credit 
man places his own value on goodwill as it is shown. 
All of us have seen inflated examples of this convenient 
asset. 

The procedure, which is most preferred, is that under 
normal circumstances goodwill should be set up with a 
value placed upon it not in excess of one dollar. It will 
then be shown as an intangible asset. Intangible assets 
are nonmaterial assets. They are set down by credit 
executives as items to be completely ignored in statement 
analysis, due to the fact that their worth cannot safely 
be assumed to be anything. Therefore, wherever goodwill 
is included it is considered deductible from net worth to 
determine true net worth. 

However, it is not from this viewpoint that I wish to 
discuss goodwill to any further length. Rather, let me 
harken back to my earlier remark: “Goodwill arises as a 
result of the general public patronage.”” Not for a 
moment should it ever be forgotten that the most im- 


portant individual who crosses the threshold of our com- 
pany is the customer. It is the duty of sales, credit and 
all personnel alike, to see that he is well and duly served. 

Firms today are indulging in better customer relations 
by apportioning more thought and effort in an endeavour 
to build up goodwill. Agreeableness produces greater 
results, whereas wrangling naturally has the adverse 
effect. The closer the cooperation between business and 
the buying public, the faster and greater such business 
will grow. 

Thus, it can easily be foreseen that where goodwill is 
declining sales will decline, and with them, profits, em- 
ployment, and collections. Business must, therefore, al 
ways strive to build up its goodwill by maintaining a 
reputation for manufacturing and selling quality products, 
and advertising them in an honest manner. The ability 
to uphold such principles is the barometer of goodwill. 

A common trait among firms who feel that their good- 
will is declining, is to set about and make comparisons 
with their competitors. While there may be some merit 
in this system, it lacks the foresight and aggressiveness of 
using every effort to analyse and improve the ailing 
organization. Instances of carelessness, or sheer neglect, 
in customer relations are often placed before us. As 
these cases are treated, so does goodwill fluctuate. A 
competent and courteous solution of customer problems 
will suffice to see that goodwill is held in continued high 
regard. 

Annoyance, irritation, and disappointment on the part 
of the customer must be overcome in a tactful manner. 
At all times the firm itself should be made to appear in 
a reasonable light. Adjustments should be made promptly, 
with the view of retaining future goodwill. In all right- 
thinking business houses today, salesmen are taught that 
if merchandise cannot be sold to the prospective customer, 

(Turn to “Value of Goodwill,” page 29.) 





sumers at a dizzying rate that soon will approach a 
billion dollars a week. At the same time, the Government 
not only fails to supply goods for people to buy with this 
money but sharply decreases the output of consumers’ 
goods.” 

He suggested that the most important thing for the 
Government to do is to drain away increased money by 
taxes, and that the greatest contribution which the in- 
dividual can make is to save. Price and wage controls 
won't stop inflation any more than “. . . you can cool a 
room or cure a fever by putting ice next to the thermom- 
eter.” 

In the Keyserling debate, Pettengill pointed out that 
there exists today a rot in the dollar which has con- 
fiscated billions of dollars of savings, social security, life 
insurance, and unemployment benefits which thrifty 


Americans thought they had put away for retirement or 
a rainy day. 


Proposed Legislation on Television 
Programming and Credit Unions 

A bill to establish a National Citizens Advisory Board 
on Radio and Television, and authorizing it, among other 
things, to conduct a continuing study of radio and tele- 
vision programming. trends, was introduced by Congress- 
man Kenneth A. Roberts of Alabama (HR 5471). The 
Board would be authorized to employ such professional, 
technical and other assistants as it deems necessary, 

A bill (HR 5415) was introduced by Congressman 
Battle of Alabama, providing for the insurance by the 
Federal Savings and Loan Corporation of membership 
shares in federal and state chartered credit unions. *** 
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Sales Promotions—Office Procedures 
Credit & Collection Problems 


The Grocer and Credit 


ANY OF OUR smaller businessmen members are 

grocers. This article is devoted to a discussion of 
the particular, and in some ways, unique, credit and col- 
lection problems of the food merchant. 

While grocers offering credit facilities to their cus- 
tomers have a definite competitive advantage over the 
cash chains and super markets, it would be difficult to 
overemphasize the importance of adequate credit and 
collection controls. Although credit can be a stimulus to 
profitable volume, certainly too many slow accounts can 
lead to serious and perhaps disastrous losses. 

We need say little here about the advantages of credit 
to the merchant as such advantages have been thoroughly 
explored in previous articles. In any event, we assume 
that our readers already extend credit to some degree 
and know of its sales-building possibilities. 

Chances are, however, some of our members might now 
be considering business expansion, or perhaps overhaul 
and review of their existing procedures and policies. For 
them, here is a five-point credit operation check list: 


1. Has the store’s credit policy been carefully deter- 
mined ? 
Is a complete credit application taken from each new 
credit customer ? 
Is every credit application checked through the 
credit bureau? 
Are credit and collection terms and requirements 
carefully explained to every customer ? 

5. Are collections followed courteously but firmly ? 


This matter of a credit policy is important. Modern 
business operates in a changing and complex environment. 
Indeed, we might say that the only unchanging thing is 
change itself. Without a credit policy, smaller business- 
men find themselves forced to make major decisions con- 
stantly, and often such hasty decisions lack uniformity. 

That is why credit policies should be set up, and also 
reviewed from time to time. Changes occur in the nature 
of the clientele, competitive position, general finances of 
the firm, and all the other myriad angles of running a 
business. Policy will cover such points as: vigorously 
promotional, mildly promotional, or passive. But an- 
other way: whether to go looking for new credit busi- 
ness, seek to add new accounts only occasionally, or simply 
accept what credit business effortlessly comes along. 

Policy will also cover the type of credit account to 
accept; gilt-edged, reasonably safe, or border line. This 
could be illustrated by two different statements made 
recently by grocers. One said, We open accounts ver 
carefully, accept only the best. Then, we give no collec- 
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tion attention to an account until it is 60-90 days past 
due. At that point, we follow it vigorously and closely. 
Another said: We are liberal in opening credit accounts, 
but follow collections very closely. We expect prompt 
payment. If the bill is not paid exactly when due, we 
start collection work and restrict further credit until the 
account is paid. Policy means making up one’s mind in 
advance on general courses to pursue. 

The second item in our check list deals with the ap- 
plication for credit. Groceries being among the major 
and constant purchases of every household, there seems 
to be more customer turnover than is usual in other types 
of business. Also, grocery charge accounts often start 
out innocently enough with a request for a small accom- 
modation, then suddenly sizeable bills are owing. Ex- 
perienced credit grocers offer words of warning about 
these “small” accounts that start with only a name and 
an address, but soon develop alarmingly high proportions. 
Regardless of the size of the initial purchase, it is best to 
take a complete credit application from each new cus- 
tomer. Then your credit bureau report will be that much 
more thorough and you will have a better idea of the 
amount to which the account can safely be permitted to 
go. 

The third part of our five-point credit program calls 
for every new credit application to be checked through 
the credit bureau. Smaller businessmen make a serious 
mistake if they think that individual judgment, or spot 
checking, can substitute for a complete credit bureau re- 
port. Sad are the stories of gullible merchants relying 
on good appearance and smooth approach instead of full 
verification of the facts given in the credit application. 


The Cheapest Form of Insurance 


The modest cost of credit bureau reports is the cheapest 
form of insurance against credit losses imaginable. Cir- 
cumstances of people can change overnight. It pays to 
get up-to-date reports on new customer pay habits, and 
also on old customers whose accounts suddenly pile up, or 
show signs of inability to pay. 

Your credit bureau is an extension of your credit office. 
Use its facilities for better credit control. Substitute its 
trained information-gathering abilities for your own less 
skilled efforts. The fourth part of the credit and collec- 
tion control procedure, essential to sound credit opera- 
tions, calls for a clear, and unmistakable understanding 
with the customer as to payment requirements. 

Many customers, who carefully pay the department 
store and others, feel they can impose on the food mer- 





chant. Perhaps because he is usually anxious to please 
and often goes out of his way to be helpful, customers 
tend to take advantage of his good nature. It is wise 
to start all credit customers off on the right foot. In 
most cases the customer will appreciate this business-like 
attitude, and have it in mind that the grocery bill is just 
as important as any other. Especially, discourage that 
fatal habit of paying on account. One grocer said: We 
won't let customers form the partial-payment habit. The 
partial payer constantly gets farther and farther behind. 

Prompt and full payment of accounts is a good habit 
to develop in customers. Insistence on respect for terms 
requires some courage, but it pays off in the long run. 

The fifth and final part of credit policy concerns col- 
lections. Every year many otherwise successful and 
hard-working grocers fail because they were afraid to 
follow up slow accounts. Nowadays, credit is generally 
available to most people. Gone are the days when credit 
was the prerogative or privilege of the few. Gone, too, 
are the days when merchants were compelled to plead for 
payment. One grocer put it well when he said, We are 
not afraid to ask for our money, because we believe that 
paid-up customers are the best kind, while slow payers 
take their trade elsewhere. 

Whatever the credit terms agreed upon when the ac- 
count was opened, insist on those terms being fulfilled. 
This rule applies to all businesses, but perhaps with spe- 
cial force in the food business. Payment of grocery bills 
should be one of the first claims on the budget. If food 
bills are neglected, there is every reason to suspect that 
poor financial conditions are present. 

In previous articles we have described the use of 
stickers and statement inserts as collection aids. The use 
of the telephone in collection work has also been fully 
covered. The main thing for the smaller businessman in 
the grocery lines to keep in mind is that collections are 
very important and should be given the closest possible 
attention. Prompt-paying customers are assets of the 
store and excellent prospects for increased sales. Slow 
pay-accounts are thé rocks which cause the business to 
get into financial trouble. 

Credit is a valuable and profitable service which is 
greatly appreciated by customers. It brings increased 
volume. However, it must be handled intelligently for 
best results. This five-point program, if followed, will 
insure sound credit operations, and lead to' greater busi- 
ness success. wKk 
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“Your Responsibility” 
im «| (Beginning on page 9.) [i 


I doubt if men in credits have nearly the enthusiasm 
shown by the credit women in credit schools. It is a 
daily experience with them to encourage their fellow 
members to take an active part in education. ‘There is 
a definite trend toward college courses and college credits 
in the field of Credit Management. We have a course 
in our Junior College, 
classes. 
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with credits allowed for such 
More colleges are becoming interested every 
year. We should encourage our young people to avail 
themselves of this opportunity and encourage Colleges 
and Universities to offer such courses. Credit manage- 
ment is a profession and acknowledged as such, thanks to 
the effort of many over a period of years. Let us 
never stop working along this line of thinking. We must 
paint an encouraging picture of the possibilities open for 
trained young people in our profession. Let us also paint 
a picture of this importance to management. With their 
help, which is necessary to hold them in our offices, it 
can be done. Let us take the clerkship salaries out of 
the credit department and give it the high standard it 
deserves. 

Credit management is, to me, the most interesting of 
all professions. It offers the opportunity for service of 
a high degree to our employer and to the customers in- 
volved. Any young man with the basic requirements 
could find no better field for advancement. It is so 
varied it cannot help but be interesting. 

There is nothing quite so self-satisfying as seeing a 
young person we have trained and developed reach the 
position where he can step into our shoes, when we are 
ready to step down. That, to me, is the greatest dividend 
our position can pay. It will leave us with that com- 
fortable feeling of a job well done. belalal 
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*‘Membership Activities” 
mmm «(Beginning on page 15.) [EEE 


of California; and 3. California Association of Collectors. 
Through united efforts all three organizations have joined 
forces in one legislative program with but one representative in 
the State Capital. The details of the program are worked out 
by a committee representing each organization. It is headed 
by Vincent D. Kennedy, California Retailers Association, J. A. 
Gross, Retail Merchants Credit Association, Los Angeles, and 
Bert McManus, California Association of Collectors. At the 
recent session of the legislature, no adverse legislation was 
passed affecting retail business although several hundred such 
bills were introduced. This is an outstanding example of what 
mutual understanding, cooperation and teamwork can accom- 
plish and represents a dream, of many years, come true.”— 
Herbert P. Sears, Manager, Merchants Association of Bakers- 
field, Bakersfield, Calif. 7 

>) 

“We used the same idea started by Bakersfield 
advising our Bureau members by letter of the op- 
portunity to become part of the National Associa- 
tion and made an automatic billing. We found that 
many of our members were not aware that they 
could become a part of a national organization and 
were pleased at the benefits obtained through such 
a membership. We definitely know that National 
members make better Bureau members because they 
realize their problems are national problems and not 
confined to their own area or business. The CREDIT 
WORLD gives a third party effect between mem- 
bers and their Credit Bureau. We are greatly 
pleased with the results of our National member- 
ship drive."—Edna M. White, Secretary-Manager, 
Credit Bureau of San Mateo and Burlingame, Bur- 
lingame, Calif. wk 
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@ ‘Value of Goodwill’ 


then the goodwill of the company must be sold. Such an 
outlook must definitely be termed futuristic. It is possi- 
ble that the customer’s requirements cannot be, or pre- 
viously have been, fulfilled. However, by using good 
judgment and being polite the way is paved for a return 
sales visit at a later date. 

Exceptional case histories of problems, encountered in 
our dealings with customers, come readily to the minds 
of us all. A story, which appeals to our particular sense 
of humour, concerns one of our dealers. This chap sells 
our hot water tanks, but has various plumbers do his 
installation work for him. The particular hot water 
tank in question was to be installed in a new house, which 
the dealer was having built for himself. He was out of 
town with his family at the time the tank was delivered 
and connected up. 

The following week-end, one of the hottest in July, 
he drove back to his home to see how things were pro- 
gressing. He was very pleased to find the plumbing com- 
pleted and the hot water tank ready for use. Feeling 
rather grubby, and ready for a bath, he inspected the 
tank to see if the water was hot. Being one of our 
quality products there was no doubt of this. Next our 
dealer friend went upstairs and ran the water for a bath. 
To his chagrin, however, he got nothing but cold water. 
Somewhat perplexed, he began to experiment with the 
other bathroom fixtures. He soon got his answer. 

One flushing of the toilet sent steaming hot water 
gushing forth in great quantities, to the accompaniment 
of uttered oaths from our friend. The laconic remark of 
one of our salesmen, on hearing this story, created a 
spontaneous round of laughter as he drily commented: 
“Hell of a place to take a bath, wasn’t it?” It is not 
hard to visualize that a situation, such as related, could 
easily have caused a considerable rift in the previous 
pleasant business relations between the parties concerned. 
However, by very tactful handling of the matter on the 
part of the plumbing outfit, the affair was amicably ad- 
justed and only the joke lingered on. 

The word “joke” always brings to mind many stories 
of the government of the day and depending on your 
political bent it is either a good story or a bad one. To 
avoid any controversy, I will steer a middle of the road 
course by not mentioning any party, but merely pointing 
out how governments in general have aided public good- 
will. They have done so by enacting legislation, which 
forces products to be of a certain high calibre. In this 
category may be placed the Proprietary and Patent 
Medicines Act. This Act prohibits the sale of specified 
articles and misrepresentation of cure. It also regulates 
the standards of quality for pharmaceutical items. 

The Food and Drugs Act demands that certificates of 
analysis be obtained before articles are placed before the 
public. It also sets forth penalties for false advertising. 
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The Dairy Industry Act governs the sale and specifica- 
tions of all manufacturing and import of butter, cheese, 
milk, cream and other allied dairy products. The Fruit 
Act does not allow the sale of any fruit, which is con- 
sidered unfit for human consumption. This Act also 
governs the advertising of fruit, fruit products and seed. 
The legislation put into effect, by the governments of 
numerous countries, in an endeavour to put an end to all 
monopolies (except those considered necessary evils) helps 
to protect consumers against exorbitant price rises in 
materials. 

By these, and other means, the government forces 
many fraudulent businesses to discontinue their opera- 
tions, thereby doing a great service in the interests of 
public goodwill. Further, it must be held in mind that 
the largest business and financial organization in the 
country is the Government of the Dominion of Canada. 
It owns and operates, for the benefit of the people, many 
enterprises including: the Canadian National Railway, 
Canadian Broadcasting Corporation, Post Office, Mint, 
parks, schools, Indian Reservations, canals, and public 
buildings, to name but a few. 

Provincial governments are likewise business organiza- 
tions. They own and manage many activities for the 
service of the citizens. Categorically, this applies also to 
civic administration and public utilities. While many 
complaints are incurred against governmental activities 
due to their involved natures, nevertheless a definite 
purpose is served by their existence. Inter-country, inter- 
provincial, inter-city, and finally inter-citizen goodwill is 
built and established upon the reputation of their dealings. 


Evidences of Appeal to Customers 


To return to our credit reflections regarding goodwill ; 
or as it may be termed, customer consciousness, it is well 
to look around and see the evidences of appeal to cus- 
tomers other than price and quality. Consider the credit 
terms and service you are offering for sale on behalf of 
your company. Make certain that credit applications are 
taken intelligently and processed quickly. Eliminate any 
unnecessary delay in adjustments. Make your credit 
letters courteous and well written. Handle your tele- 
phone contacts in a courteous manner. 

Customer reception in your own office is important to 
goodwill, and must be above reproach. The prospective 
client should always be greeted with a smile and made to 
feel at ease. The more homelike the atmosphere, which 
pervades the credit office, the better. Credit supervision 
should not be too far removed from the centre of activity. 
The Credit Sales Manager must know definitely how the 
department will function in any busy period. If this is 
not known, the credit policy is in need of revamping. 

Remember that our firms have a considerable financial 
interest in the dealers whose accounts are carried on the 
books on open credit terms. As credit men, it is our duty 
to protect that invested capital. Activity in the field of 
collections should bring in the payment for credit pur- 
poses. However, it is also of prime importance that such 
actions, as we may take, will build up the goodwill so 
necessary for maintaining the continued expansion of 
sound credit sales in the future. atk 
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Offered by Popular Request —Fills a Long-Felt Need 


NEW N.R.C.A. CREDIT EDUCATION EXTENSION COURSE 


PRIMER IN RETAIL CREDIT 


A correspondence course designed especially for newer personnel in credit offices and credit bu- 
reaus, smaller businessmen, and others seeking a broad general knowledge of retail credit operation. 
Foundation course for those wishing to specialize in retail credit management. 





Based on Textbook 
IMPORTANT STEPS IN RETAIL CREDIT OPERATION—by Dr. C. W. Phelps 


(Cloth bound 72 pages) 


Five lectures sent at weekly intervals, including one devoted to credit correspondence. 
Examination (optional) ten written questions. Successful students will receive a LETTER OF 
CERTIFICATION, signed by the General Manager-Treasurer, National Retail Credit Association. 


Cost — Only $5.00 


Includes textbook Important Steps in Retail Credit Operation, and a free copy of “Credit Depart- 
ment Letters,” paper bound, 48 pages, 38 original letters. 


THIS IS AN OPPORTUNITY TO GAIN SOUND KNOWLEDGE IN RETAIL CREDIT OPERATION AT LOW COST 


maATL 7 mts coupon TG@wun 


NATIONAL RETAIL CREDIT ASSOCIATION 

375 Jackson Avenue St. Louis 5, Missouri 

Please enroll me in the educational course—PRIMER IN RETAIL CREDIT. 
Name --- Sie ‘ oe - Address ---- 

Firm - 

lt intipepesieawd 

Check enclosed -- 
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THE WEATHER BUREAU says that its predictions 
are 88.4 per cent accurate on the basis of 10,000 eyewitness 
reports by volunteers who checked up on their weather 
man. The bureau asked 342 volunteer watchers in 18 
states to check on the forecasts during specific periods 
over a four-year stretch. The highest degree of accuracy 
was found in Florida where the Jacksonville weather station 
predictions were correct 94 per cent of the time and the 
lowest was in Alabama where the Montgemery station 
tallied 81.9 per cent accuracy during a 30-day period. 


x * * 

A RESEARCH BUREAU of the American Medical 
Association sent out questionnaires to 125,000 physicians 
across the nation and received 55,000 replies. The answers 
showed that the American doctor earned an average of 
$11,058.00 before taxes in 1949. About eight per cent of 
those in private practice made more than $25,000.00 a year 
while about 13 per cent had net incomes of less than 
$3,000.00. 

x * * 


A PAWNSHOP operator in the Middle West reports 
that television sets are being brought in as security for 
loans for the first time. 

x * * 

A NEW YORK specialty shop rated its customers, giving 
them A to E on total net purchases, A to E on returns 
and 1 to 4 on promptness in paying. Then it sent to each 
customer rated AAl1, about three per cent of the total, a 
special letter praising them for being such good customers 
and offering them a 10 per cent discount on purchases 
during a specific period. It was a nice gesture. It was 
also good business. The best customers, who made fewer 
returns and pay quickest, bought $25,000.CO worth of gar- 
ments during the period 

x~x* rk 

AMERICANS are faced with a tax load of $80 to $85 
billion this fiscal year. Assuming a national income of 
$300 billion, 28 cents out of every dollar is going for taxes. 
Federal taxes will take $63 to $65 billion while state and 
local taxes amount to $17 to $20 billion. 

x *«  * 

COMPENSATION of top management showed a gain 
of 75 per cent from 1940 to 1949, according to an analysis 
by the National Industrial Conference Board. The study 
included data on the three highest paid executives in each 
of 567 companies representing 45 different industries. 
Average sales for these companies were up 179 per cent 
over the same period 


x * * 

LUXURY AND SPECIALTY shops in Holland and 
Britain came up with a new merchandising stunt aimed at 
boosting lagging sales. The stores tell customers that 
purchase prices on all merchandise bought in a given half- 
hour will be refunded in full but the particular half-hour 
is not announced until the next day. When it is known, 
customers turn in their time-stamped sales tickets, collect 
their refunds. Business is picking up. 


x * * 
TODAY there is one domestic worker for each 24 house- 
holds as compared with one for every 11 in 1900. 


DENTISTRY on the installment plan could be practiced 
by the members of the St. Louis Dental Society under a 
proposal of its president. The patient would fill out a 
loan application in the dentist’s office. If the loan re- 
ceived the approval of the bank, the patient would sign a 
note agreeing to repay the bank in 12, 15 or 18 monthly 
payments. The bank would send the dentist a check for 
the amount of the loan, less five per cent for a loss re- 
serve fund maintained by the bank. No co-s'gners would 
be required. Similar plans are in operation in Detroit and 
Milwaukee. 

x* * * 

IN THE relative short space of a half century, the ex- 
pectation of life at birth in the United States has increased 
from 49 to 68 years. At the turn of the century. a woman 
aged 23 years, had 80 chances in 100 of surviving to her 
49th birthday while now the figure is better than 94 in 100. 

x~* * 

COOK COUNTY, with 52 per cent of the total Illinois 
population, has more people than any one of 39 states. 
Its 4,508,792 residents also are more than the combined 
population of the nine smallest states, or 4,726 residents 
for each square mile. 

x* * * 

TIPS cost Americans $598 million in 1949, says the De- 
partment of Commerce. We gave $404 million to waiters, 
$139 million to cab drivers, $48 million to barbers, and $7 
million to porters. 

x* * * 

TAKE AWAY the protection of the Credit Bureau and 
you will find that the bad risks will sally forth in all their 
glory. Repeated instances of firms which have sought to 
increase volume and eliminate credit expense by letting 
down the bars and opening accounts without Credit Bureau 
reports have shown that they have incurred terrific losses. 


~*~ * * 

TWENTY-ONE States have okayed a proposed new 
amendment to the Constitution which would limit the 
federal tax to 25 per cent of the income of individuals or 
corporations. 

x «x 

THE AVERAGE businesswoman runs through 30 pairs 
of hose annually at the present time. A quarter of a cen- 
tury ago, 15 pairs was considered plenty. 

e 2 @ 

IF YOU ARE an average American, 29 years of age, 
you can look forward to paying $34,743.00 in taxes or 22 
per cent of your earnings in the 36 years remaining of your 
working life. 

2 se 

WHEN Baron Rothschild died the following rules for 
conduct were found in his desk: ‘Pay your debis promptly. 
Carefully examine every detail of your business. Be 
prompt in everything. Take time to consider, but decide 
positively. Dare to go forward. Bear trouble patiently. 
Be brave in the struggle for life. Never tell business lies. 
Never appear anything more than you are. Shun strong 
liquor. Employ your time well. Do not reckon on chance. 
Never be discouraged. Be polite to everybody. Hats off 
to the past. Coats off to the future.’ 








Plan Now to Attend 
THE 38TH ANNUAL INTERNATIONAL CONSUMER CREDIT CONFERENCE 


THE HOTEL STATLER, WASHINGTON, D.C., JUNE 23-26, 1952 
National Retail Credit Association 


Credit Women's Breakfast Clubs of North America * Associated Credit Bureaus of America 
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EDITORIAL COMMENT 


A Message 
And Greetings or District Ele 


ITH THIS ISSUE of The CREDIT WORLD, the Credit Granters of 

California, Nevada, Arizona, and Hawaii extend the sincerest greetings 
to the members of the National Retail Credit Association in the United States 
and Canada. 


Further successes of the National Retail Credit Association will be the 
result of the combined efforts of all the members in their enthusiasm, support, 
belief in our objectives, common purposes, and the exchange of ideas. The 
enlargement of our educational activity will assure both sound credit manage- 
ment and a wider understanding of the significance of consumer credit. 


The San Francisco Bay Area retail stores exceeded the three billion dollar 
mark in taxable retail sales during the fiscal year 1949-1950; the figure of 
$3,174,859,000 establishing a new record. The fact that one year’s taxable 
retail sales in but one area of the State exceeds the total gold production in 
California for 100 years with its glamour, struggles, hopes, and disillusionments, 
is expressive of the position of retail sales in contributing to the comforts and 
better living of the people. And taxable retail sales in the larger Los Angeles 
area exceed the nine San Francisco Bay Counties. 


Total retail sales in California for 1950 were estimated at $11,454,534,000 
or 8.16 per cent of the Nation’s retail sales and effective buying income was 
estimated at $17,303,329,000. The net percentage growth in retail establish- 
ments, 1944-1949 in California, not all of which, however, extend credit, was 
44.7 per cent or 41,600 in the number added; 35.3 per cent for Nevada, and 
39.3 per cent for Arizona, making District Eleven a fertile area for an enlarged 
educational program and increased membership. 


Consumer credit has not only contributed substantially to the well-being 
of the consumers, but to the income and employment of distributors and 
manufacturers. Consumer credit is a necessary adjunct of civilian production 
to maintain a balanced mobilization economy and the sources of taxes. 


The removal of credit controls at the expiration of the emergency must be 
assured, and credit controls not be permitted to become a permanent feature 
of our credit structure. To be accomplished, sound credit principles and 
procedures and professional ethics and the economic validity of consumer 
credit must be more firmly established and thereby build up the prestige and 
greater recognition of the retail credit profession. 


Wt WA. 


O. We Frieberg 

Tirst Vice-President 

National Retail Credit Association / 
San Francisco, California 














REVIVED BY REQUEST 


THESE FIVE stickers were discontinued from our standard series, 
but were reinstated at the request of many of the previous users who 
praised their effectiveness. 


YOU TOO can use the four collection ‘‘persuaders’’ shown below to 
cut your collection costs. These polite reminders speed up collections 
amazingly because with them you can start the collection process ear- 
lier. The inactive sticker, also shown below, builds sales and good will. 


SINCE MOST debtors are 
honest, the messages on these 
stickers carry an appeal that 
produces results. Repeat or- 
ders confirm this fact. 


OVER A MILLION a year th auton 
have been used by members! | have paid your 
If you are doubtful, order a | account is appre- 
supply right away and be con- | mg — 
vinced. Shown actual size, 
they are printed in two tones 
of blue on white gummed pa- 
per. Order from your Credit 
Bureau or National Office. 
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The 10th 
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Kemind You-- intel you, of the Month 


; . won't you send Is the Merchants’ and 
that this account (0) 
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Professional Men’s 
has probably been i and | Pa Day! 
overlooked and oe 1 | y y 
we'll appreciate a B : | Paying bills ~ 
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ONLY $33.00 4 THOUSAND 
Assorted $3.50 a Thousand, in lots of 100 


CURR? 


NATIONAL RETAIL CREDIT ASSOCIATION 


375 JACKSON AVE. ST. LOUIS 5, MO. 























STANDARD APPLICATION FORM 


HE sale of over four hundred thousand during the past year is con- 
clusive testimony of the popularity of this form. Increase the efficiency 
of your department by ordering a supply immediately! 


The actual size of the form (reproduced below) is 6 inches by 9 inches. 
Printed in one color. Blocked in pads of 100. Prices: 100, $1.00; 500, $4.00; 
and 1,000, $7.00. Postage is extra. 


NATIONAL RETAIL CREDIT ASSOCIATION 


375 Jackson Ave. St. Louis 5, Missouri 
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MR.EUGENE B.POWER 
UNIVERSITY “1 CROFILES 
313 NO.FIRST ST. 

ANN ARBOR. MICH. 
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